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40... Terry Wickham studied economics at 
Trinity College, Dublin — at first glance, not 
exactly a prerequisite for the position of 
artistic director of a folk festival. And yet 
Wickham has turned both the Edmonton 
and Calgary Folk Music Festivals into 
world-renowned events. He has done so 
with class as well as the occasional odd-ball 
booking. This summer both Edmonton and 
Calgary celebrate their silver jubilees — an 


almost unimaginable prospect in their strug- 
gling, fledgling years. 
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~ Quotable 


“Being Stan’s kid is a double-edged sword. 
Invariably people go, ‘Nathan Rogers, is that 


- Stan’s kid?’ And very often that'll get me in 
* the door. But when I get in there, there is 


more expected of me than there might be of 
somebody else because of the fact that Iam 
Stan’s kid. Sometimes people expect Stan Jr. 
I’m sorry...” — Nathan Rogers 


“T feel like I can do any damn thing I want 
nowadays. I have paid so many dues, it would 
make your arse hurt.” — Martin Simpson 


“Terry’s the guy who successfully commer- 
cialized [folk] festivals without ruining their 
hearts.’ — Mitch Podolak on Terry Wickham 
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Ron Sexsmith 


Retriever 


",.sexsmith's vocals slide over 
his gentle melodies like a 
bottleneck over steel strings; his 
lyrics mesh the introspectiveness 
of Jackson Browne with the 
precision of Smokey Robinson... 
his best album yet." 


— Rolling Stone Magazine, 
April 2004 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, live reviews, 
features and photos, but cannot accept responsi- 
bility for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any articles or 
artwork. We publish four times a year: Summer 
(June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

Unless noted, all text and photographs are copy- 
righted and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. While we take care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable if 
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This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful Penguin Eggs —a collec- 
tion of mainly traditional British folk songs re- 
vitalized with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. 
Released in Britain in 1980, it has grown into a 
source of inspiration for such young, gifted per- 
formers as Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982. He has never fully recovered and 
now seldom performs. His care and respect 
shown for the tradition and prudence to recog- 
nize the merits of innovation makes Penguin 
Eggs such an outrageously fine recording. This 
magazine strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic 
Jones’ Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records in Europe and Shanachie in North 
America. 
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editorial 


Rabble-rousing Cajun dance music belts 


out in the background as I write this editori- 
al. Nothing seems more appropriate or in- 
spirational. Dare sit still as Steve Riley & 
The Mamou Playboys, La Bande Feufollet, 
Dewey Balfa or Balfa Toujours take flight. 
Yeah, I know, it’s impossible. 

Can’t encourage that sort of thing at 
Canadian folk festivals, though. No sponta- 
neous dancing permitted here. No, no. 
Wouldn’t want to wake up the lawn-chairs 
and tartan rugs, now would we? Tut, tut! 

Bollocks! 

A total lack of respect for spontaneity is 
the one great failing of even our best festi- 
vals. Bands work their socks off to provoke 
an impulsive reaction but the best they can 
hope for is earnest applause. Impromptu 
dancing? On yer bike, pal. 

Most festivals do provide a dancing area. 
Usually it’s behind a tower of speakers, 
well out of sight of the stage — another time 
zone away from a spur-of-the-moment 
flight of fancy. Performers feed off the ener- 
gy of the crowd like Popeye feasts on 
spinach. Clearly, if this interaction is re- 
moved or muted, everybody loses. 

Of course, the counter-argument runs 
along the lines of not impeding the view of 
those who made the effort to rise early to re- 
serve decent seating. Fair enough. But 
doesn’t it also seem obvious that if some- 
body dances in front of you, they lined up 


just that wee bit earlier? 


I’m not suggesting for a moment that cour- 
tesy should go by the wayside. Far from it. 
Yet the way things stand, festivals’ “good- 
neighbour’ policies, clearly outlined in pro- 
gram booklets, and enforced, sometimes, 
rigidly, are agist and paternalistic. 

Who’s more inclined to rise to their feet in 
a moment of unfettered enthusiasm? 
Tomorrow’s audiences, that’s who. Take the 
fun element out of these events for the young 
and rue the day down the road. 

Besides, reels and jigs, horos and highlife, 
polskas and soukous . . . are designed for 
dancing not keeping hands warm. Why cur- 
tail what comes natural? Really, if folk festi- 
vals don’t want their audiences dancing, why 
hire bands that play dance music in the first 
place? Isn’t it a bit like buying a horse and 
never sitting on its back? 

Good sense and tolerance ought to pre- 
vail. Let’s face it, nobody’s going to dance 
an eight-some-reel to the likes of Lucinda 
Williams or Judy Collins. But at the same 
time, call off the dogs when Lucky Dube or 
Youssou N’ Dour drop by for a knees-up. 
Live a little. Revel in their rhythms. And 
please, fold those damn lawn-chairs. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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the debut CD from BROCK ZEMAN 


“ ...listening to this suggests that 
he has a very good chance of 
becoming Canada's next major 
break-out artist.” 

LARRY DELANEY, COUNTRY MUSIC NEWS FEB/04 


“ This is one of the best 
singer/songwriter records I’ve 
heard in a long time!” 


PETER NORTH, 
EDMONTON JOURNAL ROOTS MUSIC JOURNALIST 


AVAILABLE ON AUDIO 
VALLEY RECORDS. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
FESTIVAL RECORDS. 


www. festival. bc.ca www.brockzeman.com 
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AUDIO VALLEY 
RECORDING STUDIO 
PERTH, ONTARIO 
1 888 348 2385 
www.audiovalley.ca 
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After an abscence of almost 15 years, CBC 
Radio will launch a weekly, national folk 
and roots program this summer. Roots 
Underground will run Fridays at 8 p.m. on 
Radio One and Sundays at 5 p.m. on Radio 
2 from July 2 until Sept. 5. Bill Stunt will 
act as host. 

[t will mainly profile Canadian artists, of- 
fer enthusiastic rather than critical opinions 
on new recordings, profile instrument mak- 
ers, provide concert listings and highlight 
venues that host folk-roots. 

“From blues, to world, to folk, to singer 
songwriter, and all of the hybrids in be- 
tween, Roots Underground will explore the 
vast world of roots music, paying particular 
attention to the places where the traditions 
graft and propagate in unique and beautiful 
ways,’ says Stunt. 

After its initial run, CBC will evaluate 
whether it continues. Phone calls of support 
to the CBC prior to Labour Day weekend 
would, obviously, be much appreciated. 
While CBC Radio hosts Saturday Night 
Blues and the world music program, Roots 
and Wings, it hasn’t hosted a national folk- 
roots program since the demise of Simply 
Folk in the early 90s. 

CBC Radio One will also broadcast per- 
formances from a number of folk festivals this 
summer. The Circuit: Your Summer Festival 
Pass will feature recordings from many of 
Canada’s best folk, jazz, poetry, comedy and 
fringe theatre festivals. It debuts Friday, July 2, 
at 11 a.m. Peter Brown of Edmonton will 
host the weekly hour-long program. The list of 
folk festivals CBC will cover was not available 
at press time. 

KKK 

On a sadder note, Vision TV will not tape a 
second season of Connie Kaldor At Wood 
River Hall. The network came to that conclu- 
sion after it reviewed its mandate, fiscal reali- 


ty, and future direction. From the first show, Wood 
River Hall jumped into Vision’s top 10 most viewed 
programs. But its executives decided to get out of mu- 
sic programming. West Wind Pictures, the producers 
of the Wood River Hall, are hoping to mount the se- 
ries for another network. 
KKK 

Strictly Mundial cancelled its 2004 conference in 
Istanbul a mere nine days prior to the event. 
Besides The World Music Expo (WOMEX), 
Strictly Mundial is the largest international show- 
case for folk, roots and world music and is sched- 
uled for Montreal, February 24 to 27, 2005, in con- 


junction with the North American Folk Alliance 


annual conference. 

Strictly Mundial is an initiative of the European 
Forum of Worldwide Music Festivals (EFWMP), 
which is based in Brussels. It appointed Turkey’s 
Artmaxx to organize events in Istanbul, April 21 to 
24. At the time of writing, it’s not exactly clear 
where the blame lies. Salih Yigit, a director of 
both Strictly Mundial, Istanbul, and Artmaxx, ac- 
cuses the EFWME of sabotaging efforts to attract 
delegates and undermining the ability to procure 
key financial assistance from the European 
Commission. 

The EFWME in turn, claims Artmaxx produced a 
last-minute ultimatum demanding substantial financial 
support. When this was refused, Artmaxx, apparently, on 
April 12, took the decision to cancel the event. 

While the EFWMF will hold an emergency 
meeting in Brussels to determine what went wrong 
in Istanbul, Derek Andrews, Strictly Mundial’s 
Artistic Director for Montreal, has no concerns. 
“Essentially, everything is on track,” says 
Andrews. “It was a bump on the road. WOMEX 
had an off year when it went into Copenhagen [in 
1996]. Because it was the European City of 
Culture that year, there were no venues available. 
So it cancelled. But it went on to grow. These 
things happen.” 

Strictly Mundial will offer an estimated 60 
showcases in four days in Montreal. They will 
largely focus on North American folk, roots and 
world music performers. 

x *K* 


The first Deep Roots Music Festival will run 
Sept. 17 and 18 in historic Wolfville, in Nova 


Heather McLeod: Live From The Rock 


Bob Evans: Canadian Guitar Festival 


Scotia’s Annapolis Valley. It will highlight the mu- 
sic of cultures that first settled this region. Local 
singer-songwriters and musicians will be featured 
as well as national and international performers. 
Those confirmed to date include Artisan, James 
Gordon, and Jay Ungar & Molly Mason. 

The festival is also creating two annual awards. 
The first will go to an individual involved in local 
arts. The second is to reegonize someone who has 
contributed greatly to folk music on a national 
scale. The organizers hope to present their first 
award to Gordon Lightfoot. For more informa- 
tion visit www.deeprootsmusic.ca. 

KKK 

The inaugural Canadian Guitar Festival takes 
place Aug. 27 to 29 at the Odessa Fair grounds, 
Odessa, Ont., minutes from Kingston. Confirmed 
performers include Don Ross, Bob Evans and 
Tony McManus. The festival will also host the 
Canadian Fingerstyle Guitar Competition on its fi- 
nal day and will be open to all except featured per- 
formers. Camping is available as well as a chil- 
dren’s activity centre. For further details see 
www.canadianguitarfestival.com 

xk 

Two new blues-based festivals will make their de- 
but in Ontario this summer. The people behind the 
Cisco Systems Ottawa and Toronto Bluesfests have 
now created the first Beach Bluesfest, to be held July 
9 to 11 at Wasaga Beach, and Sudbury Bluesfest, 
which takes place July 23 to 25 on the campus of 
Laurentian University. 

The likes of Taj Mahal and the Hula Band will 
perform at Wasaga while Little Charlie and the 
Nightcats and Omar and the Howlers are slated 
for Sudbury. The Ottawa Bluesfest takes place July 9 
to 18 in various downtown venues. Toronto’s 
Bluesfest follows on July 16 to 25 at Exhibition 
Place. 

x *& * 

Live From the Rock Folk Festival offers a trio of 
novel packages to coincide with this year’s music, 
held August 6 to 8 in Red Rock, Ont. Those look- 
ing for a unique festival experience can join festi- 


val musician Katherine Wheatley on a fully guid- 
ed and outfitted five-day trip on a 36-foot 
Voyageur Canoe. This excursion will explore 
Canada’s newest National Marine Conservation 
Reserve from Rossport to Red Rock. The tour is 
geared for novice paddlers as well as those with 
more experience. 

A second package offers a guided tour of the 
Nipigon River and the Canadian Shield. It includes 
an introduction to Red Rock, a visit to the Nipigon 
Museum and to Dorion’s Ouimet Canyon and 
many other local attractions. 

The final package is a post-festival Songwriter’s 
Retreat with Heather McLeod, Ken Hamm and 
Valdy. Participants will spend three days in the 
Rossport area, polishing their songwriting skills. 
The retreat features three workshop sessions: 
Guitar Techniques with Hamm; Stories in Song 
with McLeod; and Putting It All Together with 
Valdy. The festival lineup includes Gwen Swick, 
Haines & Leighton and Ian Tamblyn. For more 
information call (807) 886-1041. 

KK 

The 29th Summerfolk Music & Crafts Festival, 
August 20 to 22, will focus on the singer. Singing 
groups, trios, duos and soloists will include The 
Bluehouse (Australia), Les Charbonniers De 
L’Enfer (Quebec), The Kanenhi:io Singers 
(First Nations), The Wailin Jennys (Manitoba) 
and The Nields (U.S.). Jesse Winchester will 
headline the event. For more information see 
www.summerfolk.org 

kk * 

Musicians and singers interested in performing 
at the Scarboro Rotary Club’s annual Ribfest ben- 
efit from July 30 to Aug. 2 in Thompson Park. 
Contact Lillian Wauthier at 
lillianw @interlog.com The Rotary Club does a 
great deal of fundraising year round for hospitals, 
schools and literacy programs. For those interested 
and available to perform, there is no fee but lots of 
great exposure with heavy advertising in local 
newspapers. 


Ken Whiteley: Genie Award at first try 


Calgary’s Nickelodeon Music Club will cele- 
brate its 25th season, Sept. 25, with a concert by 
Tom Russell and Andrew Hardin. As one of 
Calgary’s key volunteer-run, roots music venues, 
the Nick has introduced to the Calgary scene, performers 
like Willie P. Bennett, Fred Eaglesmith, Dar 
Williams, Annie Gallup, Dave Carter and Tracy 
Grammer, Harry Manx, David Francey and Le 
Vent du Nord. Its 2004-2005 season lineup includes 
The Wailin’ Jennys, Guy Davis and Jez Lowe. 

KK OK 

The Mundy’s Bay Folk Society of Midland, 
Ont., celebrates its 15th anniversary in September. 
Volunteer run, the society hosts monthly concerts 
from fall through spring. Booked for its coming 
2004-2005 season are The Bills and Valdy. For 
more information check out 
www3.sympatico.ca/mbfs/ 

KK * 

The Freewheeling Folk Show on 93.3 CFMU in 
Hamilton, Ont., celebrated its 10th anniversary on 
air in May. Hosted by Jim Marino, it runs 
Saturday from 10 a.m. until noon and features an 
eclectic mix of local, national and international 
folk and roots. From | p.m. until 2 p.m., he follows 
The Freewheeling Folk Show with The Smokin’ 
Bluegrass Show . 

kk * 

The Victoria Nautical Song Circle meets every 
second week on Saturday evenings at the Bent 
Mast Restaurant, in the upstairs room around 7:30 
p.m. Experience is not necessary. Some lyrics ae 
available. Started in November of 1998, the VNSC 
offers a fun evening singing sea shanties, forebit- 
ters, contemporary sea songs and the odd drinking 
song or just the odd song, period (for example, 
parodies of the above). Instruments are welcome, 
but organisers suggest checking their appropriate 
use beforehand at: victoria.tc.ca/Culture/V nsc/. 
For more information call John Erskine at (250) 
380-7442. 

KKK 

Nashville Songwriters Association International 
presents Music Row North on June 26 at | p.m. at 
Hugh’s Room in Toronto. This event will feature 
seminars and song evaluation sessions. The evening 


will feature a concert with Paul Brandt (My Heart 
Has A History), Tia Siller (J Hope You Dance), 
Mark Selby (7here’s Your Trouble) and Dean 
McTaggart (Dark Horse). For more information go 
to www.members.rogers.cony/torontonsai. 

kak 


Ken Whiteley won a Genie Award for Best 
Original Song in April. The Genies are the Canadian 
version of the Oscars. Whiteley won the award for the 
song 7ell Me, composed for the soundtrack of the 
film Falling Angels. Directed by Scott Smith, the 
movie is based on a novel by Barbara Gowdy, with 
whom Ken went to school. ell Me features the vo- 
cals of Alix Pangman, Rebecca Campbell and 
Amoy Levy. 

Whiteley’s latest release, Gospel Music Makes Me 
Feel Alright! was released in February on Borealis 
Records. While he is a six-time Juno award nomi- 
nee, and a perennial nominee at the Maple Blues 
Awards, he won his Genie on the first attempt. 

KKK 

At the Juno Awards in Edmonton in April, David 
Francey won his second Roots-Traditional (solo) 
Album of the Year Award for Skating Rink. It was al- 
so voted Penguin Eggs Critics’ Album of the Year. 
Francey had previously won for The Far End of 
Summer in 2001. La Vent du Nord took the Roots- 
Traditional (group) Album of the Year for Maudite 
Moisson. Kiran Ahluwalia lifted the World Music 
Album of the Year for Beyond Boundaries. Morgan 
Davies further increased his haul of trophies for 
Painkiller with Blues Album of the Year. Susan 
Aglukark picked up Aboriginal Album of the Year 
for Big Feeling. And to the great amusement of Steve 
Dawson, the Contemporary Jazz Album of the Year 
went to the Great Uncles of the Revolution for 
bLOW tHE hOUSE dOWN 

Ron Hynes’ Get Back Change won two East Coast 
Music Awards in St. John’s, Nfld., in February. He 
won the first for SOCAN Album of the Year, and the 
second for Country Album of the Year. 

KK * 

The Barrie Folk Society received $5000 from the 
Molson Community Fund. After Molson’s Brewery 
left Barrie, they started a community fund to donate 
monies to local non-profit organizations. Every year 
groups or individuals apply, with various amounts be- 
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Willie P. Bennett: otiian: biography on its way 
ing doled out. The money received will go towards the 
purchase of a PA system that will be used for the soci- 
ety’s concerts and open stage. 

On April 29th, the OCFF opened its doors to 
members and friends in order to celebrate the com- 
pletion of its new office space at 4 Florence Street, 
Suite 204 — at the corner of Florence and Bank, 
one block north of Gladstone in Ottawa. 

The OCFF’s 18th Annual Conference takes place 
Oct. 14 to 17 in Guelph, Ont. Information on Early 
Early Bird registration is now available at 
www.ocff.ca. Or, call toll free 1-866-292-6233. 

xk *&* 

The Recording Arts Industry Yukon Association 
has signed a contribution agreement with its goy- 
ernment for $50,000 a year in support of its goal of 
opening a store-front operation, more accessible to 
the public and to its members. 

Executive Director Mark Smith is currently 
seeking a location that will serve as a resource cen- 
ter for recording artists. It will include computers 
loaded with music industry software for creating 
graphics, press kits, marketing and business plans 
and will be staffed by a project manager responsi- 
ble for tracking projects. 

xK*K* 

The government of Ontario has included Kathy 
Reid Naiman’s recording, A Smooth Road To 
London Town, in its Early Years kit. The kit is 
available to families with newborn children and 
can be picked up free of charge at any of the Early 
Years Centres in Ontario. A Smooth Road To 
London Town is the newest release from Reid- 
Naiman and producer Ken Whiteley on the 
Merriweather Record label. For more information 
contact www.merriweather.ca 

K*K* 

Ontario writer Gary Bouchard is researching an 
authorized biography of Willie P. Bennett. 
Anyone with contributions — photographs, news- 
paper or magazine articles, recordings, discogra- 
phy information, transcripts of radio or television 
appearances, or thoughts about Willie’s songs — 


contact Bouchard: gebouchard@cambrianc.on.ca 

Apparently, there is now a Willie P. Bennett dis- 
cussion group: DrifitingSnow (at Yahoo Groups). 

Singer-songwriters Marianne Girard and Lynn 
Harrison team up for a tour of Atlantic Canada 
beginning at the end of June. After a dozen shared 
performances in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Lynn and Marianne 
will appear at the 2004 Stan Rogers Festival in 
Canso, N.S., July 4 to 6. 

Lynn and producer-instrumentalist David 
Woodhead recorded Harrison’s Every Hand for 
the Credit Valley Hospital in Mississauga, Ont., for 
its 2004 Employee Recognition event. 

we KK 

Sirens members Donna Creighton and Jo-Ann 
Lawton have decided to continue their musical 
partnership as a duo. The third member of the 
group, Amber Cunningham, recently left to pur- 
sue other career options. 

Montreal Blues Society President André Tessier 
is recovering from a stroke, and appreciates e- 
mails at montrealblues @ videotron.ca. 

Kelly Hoppe, the former sax and harmonica 
player with Big Sugar, has rejoined Train 45— a 
Windsor-based bluegrass combo that mix tradi- 
tional with original material. They hope to release 
anew album later this year. 

Washboard Hank almost came a cropper on his 
last Maritime tour. Apparently, he struck a green 
metalic light-shade several times and it exploded. 
Shrapnel cut his throat. Fortunately a nurse was on 
hand to stem the bleeding. 

Tim Readman was amazed to hear that a track 
from his tribute CD to his beloved Newcastle 
United EC. was played at St. James’ Park during 
the English Premier League soccer team’s UEFA 
Cup victory over PSV Eindhoven of the German 
Bundesliga. 

Leonard Podolak of The Dhuks wound up 
jamming with former Led Zeppelin bass player 
John Paul Jones — a bluegrass a fan, apparently — 
at an after-hours party at MerleFest this past 
spring. The Dhuks will record a new album in 
Nashville in September with Bela Fleck possibly 
adding to the arrangements. 

Tanglefoot make their first appearance in 


Tama DJ; lam what I play 


Chopper McKinnon has hosted Canadian Spaces 
on CKCU-FM 93.1 since 1980. Broadcast from 


Ottawa’s Carleton University, McKinnon features the 


best of singer-songwriters and performers on the 
Canadian folk-roots scene. For 23 years, his show has 
premiered countless new albums and special releases. 
The show begins with forty minutes of uninterrupted 
folk and brings recorded music, live performances 
and phone interviews to his legions of loyal listeners. 

“My background was working with Canadian 
singer-songwriters; in 1980, when I was asked to doa 
program, it was only natural that I play acoustic roots 
music with a bias toward the singer-songwriter,’ says 
Chopper. He has also worked on recordings made by 
the likes of Stan Rogers, Willie P. Bennett and Colleen 
Peterson. 


Scotland this summer, where they will 
play the border towns of Irvine and 
Montrose. Their eighth tour of the U.K. 


; - 8 PENGUIN 
kicks off May 21 in Shropshire and wraps EGGS 
up June 21 at the National Forest Festival in Summer 
Leicestershire. Dates will include the 2004 


Chester Folk Festival, where they’ll share 
the stage with Borealis stablemates, Tom 
Lewis. 
kK * 
Aengus Finnan and Jory Nash are plan- 
ning a third series of Gordon Lightfoot 
tribute concerts. They have performances 
booked for January 2005 in Ottawa (two 
shows), Toronto (three shows), Port Hope 
and St. Catharines, with Peterborough also 
a strong possibility. The show will likely 
feature 12 artists each performing two 
Lightfoot originals accompanied by a house band 
made up of David Woodhead, Anne Lindsay and 
Jason Fowler. Confirmed artists, besides Finnan 
and Nash, include Rick Fines, David Matheson 
and Mike Ford (Moxy Fruvous) and Suzie 
Vinnick. The full lineup and dates will be an- 
nounced by late Fall. 
KK * 


Rick Fines has developed a songwriting course for 


schools around Peterborough, Ont. He wrote a char- 
acter outline for an individual born in the area 100 
years ago. This fictional character experiences many 
joys and hardships in the region and on his/her trav- 
els. Students will write songs together and individu- 
ally from the perspective of this character. 
KKK 

British folk-country-blues artist Steve Payne is 
returning to Canada in August and September. He 
has toured and performed with Loudon 
Wainwright LI, Dr. John and B.B. King. Payne 
has been coming to Canada since 1990, booking 
gigs around visits to his mother and sister who live 
in Ontario. Last year, he played with such harmon- 
ica players as Al Lerman from Fathead, Michael 
Pickett, and Doctor Nick. This year he 
will again be accompanied by Pickett, 
when available, if not, Lerman. Check for ( 
gigs at http://www.steve-payne.net 

KK * 
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Chopper McKinnon hosts Canadian Spaces 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. until noon ET. It can 
be heard at www.ckcufm.com/audio.html 
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Rick Fielding 1944 — 2004 
Longtime friend to many on both the Canadian 
and U.S. folk scenes, Rick Fielding passed away 
March 20 after a lengthy and courageous battle 
with cancer, writes Bill Garrett. 
Originally a native of Montréal, Rick was smit- 
ten by folk and blues music as a teenager. He later 


moved to Toronto and in a career that spanned over 


30 years toured extensively throughout Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States. Rick was a 
true musical triple threat. He possessed a rich bari- 
tone voice, a hot picking hand and an innate ability 
to write songs with a timeless quality, often draw- 
ing upon traditional sources for inspiration. He 
recorded albums for Folk Legacy and Borealis and 
bravely managed to finish his latest album 
Acoustic Workshop while struggling with his ill- 
ness. 

As well as touring and playing his own music, 
Rick taught acoustic techniques on guitar, banjo, 
mandolin and dulcimer, ran workshops on songwrit- 
ing and professional development for musicians, did 
custom leatherwork, and hosted the radio show 
Acoustic Workshop on Toronto’s CIUT-FM 89.5. 

Music was his passion. He involved as many 
people as possible — the chance to learn and partic- 
ipate was, it seemed, always of paramount impor- 
tance. Given his encyclopedic knowledge of folk 
music, he was always doling out tidbits of infor- 
mation on subjects as diverse as song derivations 
to banjo mutes (he even designed one). This was, 
nevertheless, always done with a sense of modesty, 
humility and great fun. 

Above all, Rick Fielding was a guy you were just 
happy to be around. Whether he was performing 
on stage, demonstrating some cool riff on the gui- 
tar, or just telling stories, you more than likely left 
with some fascinating piece of information and a 
smile on your face. He will be missed deeply by all 
who knew him. 

A celebration of Rick’s life and music will take 
place on June Sth. Detailed information can be 
found on the Borealis Records web-site: www.bo- 
realisrecords.com 


Johnny Worrall 1945 — 2004. 

In February of 2004, we lost our lifelong friend 
and band mate, Johnny Worrall, wites Mansel 
Davies. We had played together in The Wild 
Colonial Boys for over 34 year, primarily as the 
house band for the Calgary Folk Club. Johnny’s 
contribution to the music we love was immense. 
He didn’t always appeal to the purists but in his 
long career he turned thousands of people into ap- 
preciative listeners and supporters of live music. 

Johnny was the quintessential performer. There 
was no “‘off stage” side to his being. He often re- 
marked that his passion for the punters was a ma- 
jor force in his life. Those of us who know him 
well realized his abiding desire to give his best at 
every performance. He was probably one of the 
best “front men” in the business. 

The Johnny Worrall most people saw did not al- 
ways reveal how big his heart was. He always had 
an eye out for the less fortunate members of socie- 
ty and was a constant and genuine supporter of the 


underprivileged. This was the one aspect of his life 
he kept private. 

His funeral and wake drew together people from 
all walks of life. The one constant thread in all the 
conversations was that we had been privileged to 
share some time with Johnny. This is especially 
true of his band mates, John Martland, Gordon 
Black, myself and the patrons of 32 years at the 
Calgary Folk Club. 


Sandy Cameron 1945 — 2004 

Sandy Cameron, the founder of the annual 
Emma Lake Fiddle Camp in Northern 
Saskatchewan died of cancer in early April, writes 
Bruce Steele. Cameron had previously started a 
number of folk arts related exhibitions and events, 
including art shows and the travelling medicine 
show, Communicart, which toured small town 
Saskatchewan in the late ’70s bringing music, 
dance, art, puppet shows and more to rural mid- 
Canada. Sandy was in his late 50s. I’ve known 
him for 30 years. He was a curmudgeony guy, who 
made many things happen, including prodding the 
local alternate arts community (formed into the 
Saskatchewan Cultural Exchange Society) into 
purchasing a warehouse which has become home 
to the Exchange and The Club, the places to play 
on the folk and roots circuit in Regina. 


Bob Copper: 1915 — 2004 

It is difficult to imagine the joyous state of mind 
of somebody who into his 89th year of life stayed 
creative, but, writes Ken Hunt, Bob Copper, the 
patriarch of the Copper Family of Rottingdean 
from East Sussex, England, was that. As recently 
as January he was singing at his annual birthday 
celebrations at the Royal Oak in Lewes, beaming 
at Shirley Collins, acting gracious and filling the 
room with love. That is not romanticism. 

Bob had collected his MBE “‘for services to folk 
music” on 25 March and had enjoyed his celebra- 
tory knees-up, as we say over here, before he died 
on 29 March in Brighton, just down the coast from 
where he was born Robert James Copper in 
Rottingdean on 6 January 1915. 

His family’s unique repository of songs were 
collected by Kate Lee from his grandfather James 
“Brasser’ Copper (1845-1927). Those two broth- 
ers proved pivotal in the development of England’s 
Folk Song Society (FSS), the society that became 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society in 1932. 
Lee’s “copper-ful of songs” appeared in the launch 
issue of the Journal of the English Folk Song 
Society (1899). The Claudy Banks, Primroses 
(Sweet Primroses) and Wedding Song were just 
three of songs that the Copper Brothers be- 
queathed to the nation. They and the others be- 
came the raw material of England’s Folk Revival 
after World War II, firing the minds of the likes of 
Peter Bellamy, Martin Carthy, Shirley and Dolly 
Collins (majestically on Anthems In Eden (1969)) 
and the Young Tradition. 

Sealing Sussex folksongs Bob had learned from 
his father, James Copper (1882-1954), off hermeti- 
cally from the rest of the world was never his agen- 
da. He was never blinkered, as his recordings of 


Sleepy John Estes’ Goin’ Down To 
Brownsville (1998) and Blind Willie 
Johnson’s Soul of a Man on Dark Was The 
Night (2003) attest. “A bit of fun?’ was 
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how he described that sort of thing. 
Things changed in 1950. That August 2004 


they were on the radio. It led to many 
things including Bob Copper’s work with 
Alan Lomax, and a stint of part-time song 
collecting for the BBC. His BBC employ- 
ment was for As I Roved Out. Amongst 
the potential subjects visited for their song 
caches was a family by the name of 
Collins in Hastings. And thus did he meet 
a family that went on to make Folk 
Revival history under the name of Shirley 
and Dolly Collins. 

After their fathers’ deaths, Bob and his 
cousin Ron Copper (1912-1978) contin- 
ued to sing the old songs, although they 
sounded like pure foolishness or back- 
wardness in the 1950s. They made a long- 
player Traditional Songs From 
Rottingdean (1963), released as English 
Shepherd and Farming Songs in the USA. 

The tradition went on. Bob’s son John 
Copper and then his daughter Jill Copper 
joined in 1971. Jill added the first female 
voice to the Copper tradition. Later John’s 
wife Lynne Margaret Copper sang with 
them. Ultimately, however, Jill’s husband 
Jon Dudley (born 1949) was to become the 
only lifetime honorary Copper of stature. 

Bob Copper wrote extensively on the 
subjects of folk music and Sussex. 
Highlights include Early To Rise —A 
Sussex Boyhood (1976) and Across 
Sussex With Belloc (1995), a retracing of 
Hilaire Belloc’s The Four Men (1911) and 
Bob Copper’s Sussex (1997). However, 
with the declining health of his wife Joan 
(née Deal) until her death in 1985, he 
made little music in public, although his 
Sweet Rose In June appeared in 1978. 
After that, he returned to singing especial- 
ly in concert. The Coppers released three 
volumes in the Coppersongs series be- 
tween 1988 and 1998, by which time as- 
sorted grandchildren were joining in, to 
his inordinate satisfaction. Bob Copper’s 
life was remarkable. 


Zaki Nassif 1916 — 2004 

The Lebanese composer and vocalist 
Zaki Nassif died on March 11. He was a 
major figure in the blurred line between 
folk and art music. Unlike the famed 
Rahbani Brothers’ fusion of Lebanese folk 
music and Western styles, Nassif steered 
towards traditional music. His songs were 
taken up by Lebanon’s defining female 
vocalist Fairuz, but also by the population 
at large in the case of his patriotic recon- 
struction anthem, Rajeh 
Yittammar Libnan (Lebanon will ( 
be Rebuilt). 
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Tubthumping 


Angélique Kidjo 


Oyaya! to the World 


Angélique Kidjo counts Carlos 
Santana and Dave Matthews as collab- 
orators. Her latest disc, Oyaya! (Joy), 
however, highlights the evolution of 
roots music brought to the Caribbean 
by African slaves. “Without the music 
of the slave, the music we listen to to- 
day wouldn’t be the same,” Kidjo tells 
Roddy Campbell. 

A weekend in Fallujah seems a safer bet 
than dinner with Angélique Kidjo. A straw- 
berry almost killed her in South Africa. 
Cardamom, she says, produces a similar al- 
lergic reaction. And we have just sat down 
to several, much-anticipated curries. 

“Waiter! Hold that Rogan Josh!” 

Despite arriving in Edmonton from Paris 
earlier in the day, the pint-sized song and 
dance siren from Benin, West Africa, domi- 
nates the conversation with her huge per- 
sonality and outrageous anecdotes about 
former U.S. President Jimmy Carter and 
actors Whoopi Goldberg and Jessica Lang. 

The following evening, in the acoustical- 
ly impressive Winspear Centre, Kidjo 
launches her current world tour which will 
run until August and take her from Toronto 
to Tokyo. It will showcase Oyaya!/ — her 
last of three discs roughly based on 
American, Brazilian and Caribbean roots 


music initially derived from the music of African 
slaves. Prior releases, Oremi and Black Ivory Soul, 
complete this trilogy. 

Clearly, Kidjo has done her homework as 
Oyaya! (Joy) bounces around the Caribbean from 
Puerto Rican bomba to Dominican meringue, 
Haitian kompa, Guadeloupian zouk, Trinidadian 
calypso, Jamaican ska and Cuban salsa, cha cha 
and bolero. Co-produced by Steve Berlin of Los 
Lobos, it marks a remarkable return to form for 
Kidjo after several fey attempts at pop stardom. 

Obviously a project that requires three discs ne- 
cessitates a great deal of motivation. And on her 
sleeve notes and in her comments she stridently 
views the musical history of the African slave, not 
only as a personal inspiration, but also one for all 
of humanity. 

“Without the music of the slave, the music we 
listen to today wouldn’t be the same,” says an ani- 
mated Kidjo. “When they were brought to the new 
world nobody expected them to have any influ- 
ence. They weren’t considered as human beings. 
But they found the strength, in their brain and in 
their soul, to stand against the odds. 

“For example, without the blues there would be 
no rock ‘n’ roll. For me, it is the lesson of hope. It 
is the lesson of forgiveness. It is the lesson of how 
important life can be beyond any disaster that is 
out there.” 

As noted, the largest presence on Oyaya! comes 


from Cuba. Initially, Kidjo had hoped to record 
with various members of the Buena Vista Social 
Club, and while they met, she eventually gave up 
coaxing them into a local studio due to scheduling 
complications. 

Still, for all of its rich Caribbean diversity, the 
highlights include such obvious African imprints 
as the kora — a sweet-sounding 21-stringed gourd 
harp played by resilient American-based, Malian- 
born Mamadou Diabate — and the balafon —a rich 
percussive instrument similar to a xylophone. 

The stand out track is surely the casually com- 
pelling Bissimilia. Initially written in 1996 as a 
stark condemnation of suicide bombings in the 
name of religion, it features a captivating choir of 
Muslim women from an isolated village in north- 
ern Benin. 

“T discovered by accident that Muslim village,” 
she says. “I don’t speak the language of the North. 
We speak 15 different languages in Benin and I 
only speak four of them. I needed an interpreter. I 
find out that music is played and sung by the 
women. As soon as they started singing, I jumped 
out of my chair: “What? Have you ever heard of 
gospel?’ They go, ‘No.’ It’s amazing. 

“When I wrote that song, it was to give my point 
of view on people that committed suicide because 
of religion. If you believe in God you can’t take a 
life. What kind of religion asks somebody to kill 
somebody else or yourself. For me, that’s not the 
religion I believe in.” 

Kidjo has seen her fair share of universal hard- 
ship. And inevitably, the conversation turns to- 
wards the plight of Muslim women forced into 
subservient roles to those of men. Typically, Kidjo, 
who once aspired to become a human rights 
lawyer, offers a blunt assessment of their situation. 

“Why should a man tell me to put something on 
my head? If a man covers me and says I don’t have 
any rights, why doesn’t he go dig a hole in the sand 
and have sex with the sand? Women have the power 
to say no. And if they don’t, ’m sorry, there is noth- 
ing I can do. If there are Muslim women who can 
do that, I will stand next to them and fight. But you 
can’t do anything with those who accept with their 
head down. It’s like a beaten woman, if she does not 
go out and seek help, who will help her? And if you 
go help her, it is none of your business. 

“There is that outrageous situation in Jordan 
where women are raped and [their families] kill 
them as a point of honour. What kind of honour is 
behind the rape of a girl? Then the girl is killed by 
her family. Why don’t you cut the balls of the guy 
that has raped?” 

Born on July 14, 1960, in the port of Ouidah, 
Angélique Kidjo grew up one of nine siblings in 
the former Communist dictatorship of Dahomey — 
squashed between Togo and Nigeria — and now 
known as the Republic of Benin. Her mother, 
Yvonne, choreographed and directed the Troupe 
Théatrale et Folklorique du Bénin and proved a 
major mentor. Under her mother’s guidance 
Angélique began singing and dancing as a toddler. 

When Benin became a democracy in 1989, 
Kidjo had already fled to France, where she stud- 
ied classical singing and then jazz in Paris. At the 


time, the French capital had become a mecca for 
such African musicians and singers as Salif Kieta, 
Mory Kanté and Baaba Maal. There Kidjo re- 
leased her debut disc, Pretty, in 1980. It became a 
huge success in West Africa. 

Her major European breakthrough, however, 
came a decade later with the release of the wonder- 
ful Logozo on Island Records. Back then its roster 
included the likes of U2 and The Pogues. 
Subsequently, Kidjo released six more discs, 
which, until recently, consecutively diluted her 
African roots. Still, she gained widespread recog- 
nition touring with the initial Lilith Fair in 1998: “T 
loved it. I didn’t understand why journalists were 
so concerned that women were getting together to 
make music.” 

Collaborations with Carlos Santana and Dave 
Matthews further raised her profile in North 
America. And in 2002 she was named a Goodwill 
Ambassador for UNICEF, which occasionally 
brought her into contact with the likes of Whoopi 
Goldberg and Jessica Lang. That same year Kidjo 
performed for former U.S. president Jimmy Carter 
in Stockholm on the night he received his Nobel 
Peace Prize. She still chuckles at Carter singing 
and dancing along to her music. 

Now, with the completion of her slave trilogy, 
she has yet to contemplate her next musical move. 
A long-overdue, unfettered return to her African 
roots, perhaps? 

“My music is something sacred to me. It’s my life. 
It’s my passion. And I’m privileged enough and 
blessed enough to believe in my passion. I can’t 
compromise that. And if I don’t feel something, I 
don’t do it. If I feel the need, or if I feel the inspira- 
tion of doing something acoustic, hell 
yeah; I’m doing it. I have a saying, “What 
comes to my heart will come out.’ And it’s 
always like that for me.” 


Twist and Spout 


Pioneering trio, Genticorum, want to create a 
revival in traditional veillées — old-time dances — 
in Québec. They have also developed a fondness 
for airs croches (crooked tunes) and religious and 
sexual allusions. We gave Tony Montague a 
crooked sixpence to find out more. 

Montreal-based trio Genticorum has a penchant 
for music with a twist. The band delights in airs 
croches (crooked tunes) — instrumental pieces with 
unexpected shifts of time-signature, little rhythmic 
hiccups that have come to be regarded by Celtic 
jammers from Sligo to Sydney as a hallmark of 
Québécois jigs and reels. 

“Musicians from outside of Québec have been 
fascinated by these airs croches for quite a while,” 
says Alexandre de Grosbois-Garand, bassist and 
flute-player with Genticorum. 

“Lisa Ornstein, who played with La Bottine 
Souriante in the early days, wrote her master’s de- 
gree thesis about them. The Québécois have also 
come to love the irregularities. Often the tunes are 
really beautiful. Many of the composers from the 
new generation of musicians here — people like 
Pascal Gemme, our fiddle-player, or Jean-Frangois 


Bélanger — write in this way. Most of the tunes on 
our debut album Le Galarneau are airs croches. 

Genticorum’s instrumental material reflects a di- 
versity of influences. Broadly speaking it’s all 
Québécois or in the Québécois vein but can entail 
French, Breton, Scots, English or Irish origins. 
And there are elements from other traditions. The 
occasional droning sounds of Gemme’s fiddle, and 
the shift to the unusual Lydian mode in the second 
part of his composition Nombreel indicate a 
Scandinavian connection. 

“Tt’s not so much specific borrowings from 


Swedish or Norwegian music, it’s more a matter of 


the general approach that Scandinavian bands 
take,” says de Grosbois-Garand, who is one of the 
pioneers of flute-playing in the new Québécois 
music. “They seem to have particularly good taste 
in arranging and adapting traditional material, giv- 
ing tunes their personal stamp while not bending 
them out of shape. The problem with a lot of bands 
who work in the Celtic vein is that they think 
everything’s going to benefit from having a back- 
beat. The Scandinavians know better.” 

If the inspirations behind Genticorum’s tunes 
span the North Atlantic the trio’s songs belong res- 
olutely to downhome Québec. Gemme learned the 
fascinating and spicy song that provides 
Genticorum with its unusual name from his grand- 
father André Billette. The chorus is a turlutte in 
dog-Latin, a kind of nonsense rhyme that com- 
bines religious and sexual allusions in a uniquely 
Québécois manner. In rough translation, it begins: 
On the bri on the blade on the brestouri / On the 
bumorum on the brestorum / Genticorum on gelo- 
rum. And that’s just part of it. 

“Tn the past it was quite common to hide refer- 
ences to things like sexuality or drinking behind 
invented words that mimic Latin,’ de Grosbois- 
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Genticorum 


Garand explains. “As the Catholic Church was so 
present in Québécois society you had to be careful 
what you talked or sang about, and this was an in- 
genious and permissible way of alluding to taboo 
subjects. Needless to say it was Pascal’s favourite 
song as a kid.” 

The excellent Le Galarneau is rich in sauce and 
spice in a less risqué sense. The penultimate track 
Les Parties de Grégoire, a cumulative song in the 
pattern The Twelve Days of Christmas, celebrates the 
culinary highlights of good old gargon Grégoire’s lit- 
tle party — six partridges, five legs of mutton, four 
quarters of veal, three lambs, two chickens, and a 
boneless veal chop “expertly roasted.” 

“Tt comes from the singing of Jean-Paul 
Guimond who’s one of the best known Québécois 
traditional singers of the old generation — he’s in 
his 60s now I think. We like the good humour of 
this song, and the subject of feasting in the fields is 
dear to the heart of every Québécois.” 

While the songs are traditional, many of the in- 
strumental tunes on Le Galarneau are of more re- 
cent vintage. All three members write, and de 
Grosbois-Garand promises that Genticorum’s 
forthcoming album will feature original tunes only, 
by them and their friends. ““We’ll be recording in 
November in order to have the CD out in February 
for the Folk Alliance Conference here in Montreal. 
There'll actually be fewer airs croches this time. 
We'll also be adding more electric bass, and ex- 
ploring some of the possibilities that working in a 
studio offers. It will still have a very live feel, like 
its predecessor.” 

The importance the musicians of Genticorum at- 
tach to a live sound reflects their special interest in 
performing for dancers. As the son of the president of 
the SPDTQ (Society for the Promotion of Québec 
Folk Dances), de Grosbois-Garand is particularly 
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conscious of the value of maintaining a close link be- 
tween traditional footwork and fingerwork. 

“One of Genticorum’s aims is to provide a boost 
for the dancing. We have a passion for veillées 
[dance evenings] not simply because we all love to 
play at them but because of the kick we get when 
we look out from the stage and see the new enthu- 
siasm for these old dances. Whereas in the *70s, in 
the first big revival of traditional music here, there 
wasn’t much connection to dance, in the present 
revival that connection is very strong. Veillées are a 
great way for the generations to meet so- 
cially — and that’s increadibly healthy for 
the future both of music and of dance in 
Québec.” 


Spirit of the Pest 


A child prodigy, multi-instrumentalist J.P. 
Cormier left Canada in his teens for the 
southern United States. There he met Bill 
Monroe and appeared on the Grand Ole Opry 
with the likes of Waylon Jennings and Earl 
Scruggs. Now settled in Cape Breton, 
Cormier’s six solo albums are as varied as his 
the talents, reckons Sandy MacDonald. 

J.P. Cormier minces no words when explaining 
the source of his musical talent: “It’s a gift from 
God. There’s no other way to explain it.” 

A fluid and inventive soloist on the six-string 
guitar, mandolin, fiddle and banjo and also a fine 
lyrical songwriter, Cormier makes a convincing 
case for divine intervention. Since the first time he 
picked up his older brother’s acoustic guitar at age 
five, music has flowed out of Cormier like water 
from a well. 

“When I was six or seven years old, I was play- 
ing like Chet Atkins. Playing for me was instant, I 
don’t remember ever practicing, I just always 
knew how to play. Anything I could hear, I could 
play note for note,’ says Cormier, from his home 
in Cap LaMoyne in the highlands of Cape Breton. 

This isn’t barstool braggadocio. Cormier puts his 
prodigious chops onstage 300 times a year, and 
has built a reputation around the world for his 
playing. Cormier, 35, is a restless musical spirit, 
moving his music to match his moods — from 
performing dynamic Celtic fiddle sets and blazing 
bluegrass runs to crafting poignant songs. 

Though he now lives in the ancestral Acadian vil- 
lage near Cheticamp, Cormier was born and raised 
in London, Ont., the youngest son of a Cape 
Bretoner who had left the island to find work. 

“When I was little, the only music I heard was 
(Cape Breton fiddle legend) Winston ‘Scotty’ 
Fitzgerald. My father was a fiddler and Winston 
was his fiddler, so we had his LPs around, and my 
brothers had the Lightfoot records.” 

Cormier’s father died when J.P. was 10, leaving 
the family destitute. ““We had to sell my father’s vi- 
olin after he died, so I never actually had a fiddle til 
I was 16, when some guy lent me one.” 

Cormier learned in isolation, picking out melodies 


ona battered, borrowed flattop. After his father died, 


the family moved to the south shore of Nova Scotia, 
and he was soon drawn to bluegrass, the perfect out- 


let for the young instrumental prodigy. 

By the time he was 16, he’d cut his first album, 
Out Of The Blue, with some bluegrass musicians 
in New Brunswick. Then with some financial help 
from the owner of the bakery store where he 
worked, he hit out for the United States to discover 
authentic bluegrass on the festival circuit. 

“Every place we went, I made sure the festival 
organizer had a copy of that record, and asked if | 
could play.” 

The young upstart snared a solo set at every op- 
portunity —“‘I’d play my arse off for 40 minutes” 

— and met the high priests of bluegrass, includ- 
ing Bill Monroe. He landed a gig playing man- 
dolin with The Sullivan Family, and stayed 10 
years touring with bluegrass and country bands on 
the southern U.S. loop. He played sessions in 
Nashville and even appeared on the Grand Ole 
Opry with Waylon Jennings, Marty Stuart, Ear] 
Scruggs, Vince Gill, Alan Jackson, Travis Tritt and 
Kitty Wells. Ironically, it was during a festival in 
the deep south in 1994 that he met his now-wife, 
Hilda Chiasson, one of the finest Cape Breton pi- 
ano accompanists. 

“She came down to a festival in Lafayette, 
Louisiana, and I already knew all about her. She 
was a world-class pianist and played on a ground- 
breaking album with Jerry Holland. 

“So when I met her, I asked her if she’d chord for 
me.” A few months later, the two cut Cormier’s Return 
To The Cape album (in a studio in North Carolina): “ 
proposed to her then; that was the end of that.” 

They returned to Canada, and the pair bought a 
house in Cape Breton, which has since been the 
base for their extensive world touring. He’s glad he 
came home when he did. 

“There’s no money in the music business down 
there and it’s very hard to make a living. The way 
things are going in the recording industry, the side- 


man is in the worst shape he’s ever been in. 

“T spent my whole life up to that point 
making other people money, and making 
them sound good.” 

So Cormier set about to create a solo ca- 
reer for himself. “I was scared shitless, but 
I wanted to take a chance to make some- 
thing that belonged to me.” 

Through six solo albums, a couple of 
East Coast Music Awards and a Juno 
nomination, Cormier has constantly kept 
his music in flux. 

“T love to play and create. My popularity 
is strong enough now that I just put out 
records on demand. My audience tell me 
what they want; they come up to me after 
shows or get on my website.” 

His solo albums have been as varied as 
the talents of the burly musician — singer- 
songwriter albums (Now That the Work is 
Done, 2001), Cape Breton fiddle music 
(Velvet Arm, Golden Hand, with his uncle 
Joe Cormier) and a guitar showcase 
(Primary Color). He’s just recorded a new 
album called X8, an instrumental man- 
dolin project recorded in his home studio, 
with Cormier playing most of the instru- 
ments himself. He’ll release the disc on 
Patio Records, out of Massachusetts. 
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“This new mandolin album is a pretty eclectic 


mix — from Bill Monroe to Celtic to some origi- 


nals I’ve written.” 


Like all of Cormier’s recent albums, he handles 


the distribution himself, “from the back of my 


van.” It seems to be working. Cormier has sold 
125,000 units of his six albums, including onsite 
sales at the countless festivals and clubs shows he 


plays each year. 


Another Morning (Borealis, 1997) remains his 


J.P. Cormier 
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CANADA 
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June Tabor 
an echoe of hooves 


“As you listen - for these are 


songs in which poetry and 
music are equally important 
- feel the wind and rain, see 
the Hunter’s moon rise and 
catch an echo of hooves on 
the night air.” 

June Tabor 
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best seller, a stellar collection of original country- 
folk material, with many songs about his beloved 
Cape Breton. He points to Gordon Lightfoot as his 
major influence as a songwriter. 

“Lightfoot is my hero. He is one of the reasons | 
play music, and definitely the reason I write. I 
grew up with his music in our house every day.” 

Cormier recorded an album of Lightfoot tunes, but has 
held off releasing the project — partly because of 
Lightfoot’s ill health last year. 

“What boggles my mind about Lightfoot is that no 
two songs of his are alike. He’s written hundreds of 
songs and each is completely different in structure 
and melody. It’s unbelievable that someone could 
write that many gems that are so different. 

“That's what I mainly learned from Lightfoot, 
that every time I lay pen to paper (the music) has to 
be completely original. He taught me not to plagia- 
rize myself. That’s a trap all writers fall into.” 

The restless musician is still looking for new 
challenges. 

“When you get too satisfied, you get 
lazy. | love what I do, but I still have a lot 
of things to do before I can get comfort- 
able. I have to keep moving all the time.” 


The Bees’ Knees 


Despite a recent Juno for her splendid Book 
of Days, Susan Crowe still finds it puzzling 
that people are attracted to her music. Still, 
last year she formed Brava with Cindy Church 
and Laura Smith. “I’m not very interested in 
my career, though I love my work,” she tells 
Pat Langston. 

Bees, says Susan Crowe, are instructive creatures. 
Especially for musicians battling to survive in an in- 
dustry riddled with ego and obsessed with youth. 

Those industrious little insects, Crowe reflects 
from her home in Halifax, teach us that, “None of 
us is more important or better than another. We just 
all have our job to do it and we do it. That’s pre- 
vented me from suffering some of the bitterness 
and unhappiness I see in people of my age (Crowe 
is 50) in this business.” 

Susan Crowe, whose splendid Book of Days net- 
ted her Juno and East Coast Music Awards nomi- 
nations in the roots and traditional category earlier 
this year, knows a bit about bees. Beekeeping was 
one of her many occupations — along with wait- 
ressing, delivering mail and others — during the al- 
most 15 years she spent away from music, ventur- 
ing back into singing and songwriting only in the 
mid-1990s with the release of her debut album 
This Far From Home, also a Juno nominee. 

“In my early 20s, I tried music for a couple of 
years and I felt pretty uncomfortable. I’m not the 
most outgoing person. It was difficult for me to in- 
sert myself into the business,” she recalls, referring 
to her stint playing the clubs and coffee houses of 
Halifax. “Also, I was writing my own songs that 
didn’t sound like anyone else’s.” So, in 1980, she 
packed in her guitar playing, put her warm alto and 
flair for dark, spare writing on hold, and headed to 
Toronto and then in Vancouver. 

“T was close to 40 when I decided my knees and 


feet wouldn’t hold up forever.” Getting together with 
some musical friends, she suddenly realized, “Oh, 
my God, maybe I’m not as bad as I think I am.” 

Not bad indeed. In dedicated, beelike fashion, 
Crowe followed up her debut with The Door to the 
River in 1996 and, three years later, A Pilgrim’s 
Mirror, which garnered critical toasts and another 
nomination, this time for a West Coast Music Award. 
Over the past few years, she’s played the Canadian 
folk festival circuit and the Kerrville Songwriter’s 
Festival, toured the Czech Republic twice, and done 
a swing through the mid-Western U.S. 

But don’t try convincing Crowe that she’s made it. 
“Tm still not quite trusting of my place in this indus- 
try. I feel often in it but not of it. Is this a comfortable 
fit? Often the answer to that question is, ‘No.’ I tend 
not to be very trusting of my image because it inter- 
feres with my work. And I’m not very interested in 
my career, though I love my work.” 

And while her work has been recorded by the 
likes of John Reischman and the Jaybirds, 
Quartette, and the Aeolian Singers, Crowe still 
finds it puzzling that people are attracted to her 
music or would be interested in reading about her. 

“Most people would find me just an ordinary 
woman,’ she says, perhaps echoing the rural per- 
spective she acquired growing up in Cow Bay, out- 
side Halifax. Celebrityhood, she says, turns people 
into caricatures of themselves. “They forget that 
the grist for the mill comes from everyday life. It 
comes from very quotidian matters.” 

If I’m Spared, from Book of Days, is a song born 
of everyday concerns. Framed as a letter, the tune 
is a seemingly simple request to the reader that the 
narrator be remembered to his friends, although 
the repeated phrase “‘if I’m spared” and references 
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Susan Crowe 


to the passing seasons undercut the innocent re- 
quest with a foreboding of death. 

The song, says Crowe, is based on a letter her 
great-great-grandfather Daniel Heighton wrote to 
his grown daughter Ellen in January 1929, antici- 
pating her planned visit to him in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia. 

Full of family news and concluding with a wish 
list of clothing and favourite beer and tea, the let- 
ter, Crowe felt, deserved memorializing, particu- 
larly since Heighton died the day after writing it. 

The song, delivered with Crowe’s unfailing re- 
spect for her subjects, illustrates her approach to 
songwriting, a blend of “hard fact and an emotion- 
al foundation.” Economical and finely crafted, like 
all of her work, it also suggests the discipline that 
typifies Crowe’s writing practices. 

“T don’t believe in sitting around waiting for 
things to come to me. I tend to do some work 
every day, and part of my work is reading and in- 
forming myself in other ways.” 

While she’s made her mark as a solo performer, 
Crowe has also joined forces as of last year with 
Cindy Church and Laura Smith. Calling them- 
selves Brava, the trio has toured across Canada. 

In fact, Cindy Church, along with Gwen Swick 
and Liz Soderberg, sings harmony on the 
McGarrigle-like Do You Think On Me Still Kindly 
from the new album. 

A wistful song that, as the title suggests, wonders 
if reminiscence is strictly a one-way street, Do You 
Think On Me Still Kindly skirts self-pity. 

This is typical of Crowe who, although chal- 
lenged early in life by what she calls an “isolating 
illness” and still afflicted with self-doubt, brings a 
core of strength and conviction to her art that 
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buoys up the music even in the face of dark lyrics. 

And while much of Crowe’s music has a melan- 
choly cast, which is simultaneously heightened and 
assuaged by her lush vocals, a song like Love's Pure 
Gold, also from Book of Days, revels in the positive, 
in this case the certainty that love outlives even those 
old symbols of permanence, the sun and stars. 

Dark or hopeful, “I never tell the stories of my 
songs on stage because I don’t want to rob the lis- 
teners of their own experience of it. 

“Tn fact, it’s a bit of a pet peeve of mine when I 
hear other songwriters tell long, involved stories. I 
look on it as a failure to trust the imagination. And 
I know that makes me sometimes awkward on 
stage and I know that I’m not as slick as people 
want me to be. But there’s nothing I can 
do about that and nothing I want to do 
about that.” . 


You Elegant Fowl 


Steve Dawson accidently assembled an ex- 
hilaratingly diverse roster on his label, Black 
Hen Music. It reflects his freewheeling musi- 
cal spirit with Zubot and Dawson and The 
Great Uncles of the Revolution. “I also like 
trashy and crazy sounds,” he tells Tony 
Montague between planning a tour with 
Woody Guthrie’s grand-daughter. 

Guitarist Steve Dawson’s Black Hen has been 
clucking away merrily in the past couple of years, 
laying a clutch of prize eggs. The independent la- 
bel and its Vancouver-based founder have notched 
up two Junos in successive years — Zubot and 
Dawson’s Chicken Scratch, won for Best 
Traditional and Roots (group) album in 2002, and 
Great Uncles of the Revolution’s Blow the House 
Down took the honours for Best Contemporary 
Jazz album in 2003. With Jim Byrnes’ recent Fresh 
Horses also under its wing, the hen is likely hatch- 
ing another Juno nominee, in the blues category 
this time. 

Not bad for a company born as a postal address 
to provide stability, and a whiff of respectability, to 
a boho musician’s lifestyle. 

“Tt was around 1995 or 1996 and I was playing 
in a number of different bands, primarily with the 
Spirit Merchants,” Dawson recalls, on the eve of a 
Black Hen artists showcase tour with Vancouver 
accordionist and songwriter Geoff Berner and 
Toronto guitarmeister Don Rooke. “We were put- 
ting out an album and I was moving all the time 
because I was broke and getting tossed out of 
apartments and what not. I needed an address I 
could base releases out of. 

“So it started as that — a post box that was con- 
venient. We put out the album, and then as I began 
working on other people’s recordings, and meeting 
musicians who were also putting out albums, they 
started asking, ‘Do you mind if we use this address 
as well?’ All of a sudden there was a little roster of 
people on this Black Hen thing, but it didn’t really 
exist as a label.” 

Eventually, however, the fictional fowl assumed 
a life of its own. “I realized there was a label there, 
and maybe I should do something about it. So I got 


some funding from Factor — which gives money 
for making recordings and videos — brought in 
some people to help me do all the crazy paper- 
work, and we started to release records. At first 
they were my albums with Zubot and Dawson, my 
main project, then my own album, then the Great 
Uncles with me, Jesse, and the guys from Toronto, 
Kevin Turcotte and Andrew Downing.” 

Dawson settled down as a music farmer in 
Vancouver, and working increasingly as a producer 
for other artists. Meanwhile the Black Hen kept on 
laying, “It got to the point where I decided I wanted 
to expand the roster and find other people who'd ei- 
ther already made records or were looking to. 
Whether I was involved or not, I wanted to release 
music that I thought would be really cool and define 
the sound of the label as being eclectic.” 

Accordingly, in the last couple of years Dawson 
has put out a string of releases on the stamp of the 
swarthy chicken, including Rooke’s slip-sliding 
Atlas Travels, Vancouver jazzrock bassist Chris 
Tarry’s Project 33, veteran bluesman Byme’s Fresh 
Horses, and Toronto songwriter Jenny Whiteley’s 
Hopetown. He resists confining Black Hen to any 
particular genre of music, and prefers to character- 
ize the label by musical approach and attitude. 

“Nothing’s set in stone. I’m personally into a high 
level of musicianship, but it’s not an essential re- 
quirement. I also kind of like trashy and crazy 
sounds. Acoustic-based music is generally the direc- 
tion in which we’re going — though that’s up for 
grabs as well. Right now we’re deciding on three or 
four new artists that we’re going to sign. We’re look- 
ing at people from anywhere in Canada. Anybody 
who’s either got a different twist on a traditional 
form or a unique sound and way of creating music 
that I think we can do something with.” 

Dawson’s springtime Slide, Squeeze, and Strum 
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tour — subtitled Attack of the Black Hens — 

is indicative of his label’s freewheeling 

spirit. Box player Berner and axewielder Rooke 
had never met before, and the trio rehearsed just 
once prior to its inaugural gig, in a desanctified 
Vancouver church. The musicians took turns to 
play and to accompany — a format familiar to them 
from festival songswaps — showing a combination 
of adventure and respectful restraint. It was evident 
that the arrangements would undergo a sea-change 
before the henmen reached their tour’s end in 
Halifax. 

After the cross-country showcase Dawson plans 
to take a break from touring and producing. At the 
same time, following its recent egg-laying inten- 
sive, Black Hen is also due for a stocktaking 
breather. “We’ve kind of hit the end of our run — 
having done six or seven records in a little over a 
year. We're just trying to tie up all the loose ends, 
and finishing the promotion. In the last half of the 
year I’m concentrating on really learning how to 
play the pedal steel [guitar]. I’m taking that time 
for myself,” 

Dawson isn’t taking a break from performing 
however. This summer he'll be playing with Jim 
Byres’ Fresh Horses band, and in the fall Zubot 
and Dawson will tour Canada again, on a special 
double bill that also features Woody Guthrie’s 
grand-daughter Sarah Lee Guthrie and her hus- 
band. “We played with her in the States, and she’s 
really great,’ says Dawson. “We’ll be doing our 
own stuff and then we'll back her up as well.” 

Meanwhile Black Hen is preparing to expand 
further beyond generic and stylistic frontiers. “T 
don’t want it to be just a roots label, or a jazz label. 
I'd like to make a gospel album with an old school 
gospel group, and there are some improv chamber 
groups in Toronto I'd also like to do, and a lot of 
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singers and songwriters who I think have great 
records in them. 

“I want to utilize my skills in producing records, 
and to be artistically involved in the creation 
process. So we're looking for artists who have mate- 
rial but don’t really have a sound, and 
that’s something I feel I can contribute to a 
lot. Black Hen gives me that opportunity.” 


Ballads in Asia Minor 


Toronto’s Maza Mezé draws on a fascinating 
mix of talent, including the conductor of a 
Greek Orthodox church choir and a drummer 
in a ska band. This octet performs traditional 
and original songs and tunes firmly rooted in 
the Greek and Arabic traditions. Their songs 
are strong, loud and declamatory, Charles 
Mandel discovers. 

It should come as no surprise that a band as mul- 
ticultural as Maza Mezé should spring from a city 
as culturally diverse as Toronto. Maza Mezé 
whose name means appetizer in Arabic and Greek 
respectively, have broadened their Middle Eastern- 
Eastern European root music to encompass sounds 
as far-flung as Inuit throat singing on their fourth 
CD. Secrets, Moon, Magic still very much mines 
the Arabic-Greek groove of their previous three 
recordings, but adds a few twists into the mix this 
time out. 

Singer, percussionist and tambura player Sophia 
Grigoriadis, on the phone from her home in 
Toronto, credits the influence of Trichy Sankaran 
and John Wyre for the broadening of the band’s 
sound. Grigoriadis says the addition of percussion- 
ists Sankaran and Wyre (the latter one of the origi- 
nal members of the band, Nexus) made the record- 
ing all the more special for the eight-member 
group. “We were able to explore a bit of Indian 
melodic structure, Indian scales, and were able to 
weave those in to the Middle Eastern and Greek 
vibe that’s already there.” 

Grigoriadis describes Sankaran and Wyre as mu- 
sicians who, back in the 1980s, had visions of 
sharing their music with people from other cul- 
tures and calls them ground-breaking performers 
who introduced the idea of world beat to Toronto 
at a time when it was still a new idea. “Their 
knowledge is inspirational and the kind of stuff 
they were doing 30 years ago, I feel we’re seeing 
the product of it now.” 

Maza Mezé is a band that’s taken the world beat 
sound to heart. Its members boast a variety of 
backgrounds that is nothing if not eclectic. It’s a 
fascinating mix of talent. Among other things, 
singer Jayne Brown has performed with an Afro- 
Cuban drum and dance ensemble and a 
Macedonian folk group; Grigoriadis conducts the 
All Saints Greek Orthodox Church Choir; 
Guitarist John Gzowski has four Dora Mavor 
Moore Awards to his name, while singer Jennifer 
Moore has performed with a number of groups, in- 
cluding Kurt Swinghammer. Percussionist 
Debashis Sinha plays everything from jazz to 
Balkan; Ernie Tollar on reeds and sax performs 
with his wife Mayrem Tollar (who sings and plays 


qanun for Maza Mezé) in the band Mernie!; and 
percussionist Jeff Wilson is in a Ska band. 

The group began in 1995, a nucleus forming 
around several of the musicians who had studied 
with Arabic music scholar George Sawa, whom 
Grigoriadis says is the kind of person who brings 
people together. Initially, the band began perform- 
ing traditional music, but as they found their foot- 
ing they branched out and started to experiment, 
adding other elements. “It kind of fell into a natu- 
ral groove,’ Grigoriadis says, “where we thought, 
let’s continue our study into these two traditions 
{of Arabic and Greek music] using these instru- 
ments and see where it goes.” 

Grigoriadis came to play Arabic-Greek fusion in 
a roundabout way. She grew up playing classical 
piano and ultimately studied at University of 
Toronto’s Faculty of Music. She fell into musicol- 
ogy after studying with Tim Rice, “who just excit- 
ed us so much about the world of folk music and 
had us listening to a lot of different sounds.” 
Hearing music from around the world made 
Grigoriadis re-evaluate her own relationship to 
Greek music, something she’d grown up listening 
to, but never really imagined playing. She began to 
play percussion and lute. “Being around people 
from different cultures who have an interest in 
your own cultural music is a really great way to get 
back into your own roots,” she says. 

The band self-produced two CDs, Unleavened 
and Brand New Threads: Songs from Middle 
Eastern Canada, before CBC Records picked 
them up for their third recording. Hypnotika 
(2002) gained a nomination for a 2003 Juno Award 
in the World Music category. Secrets, Moon, 
Magic concentrates on original compositions, 
however, some more traditional influence makes 
itself felt as well. Polifoniko, for instance, repre- 
sents a typical singing style from Epirus 


(Northwestern Greece) in which many 
people sing many parts. “It being a moun- 
tainous region, the songs are strong, 
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they’re loud and they’re declamatory, EGGS 
Grigoriadis says. SUMMER 

In the song, Grigoriadis sings, eliciting 


call-and-response from the others, who re- 
peat the line with what the singer calls a 
“very kind of interesting, thick harmony.” 
The song, she says, shares that characteris- 
tic with Albanian music, as it and 
Northwestern Greece share the same geo- 
graphic region. Similarly, Maza Mezé 
finds inspiration in the melting pot of Asia 
Minor, where Greek populations co-min- 
gled at one time with Turkish, Armenian 
and Jewish communities. “As musicians in 
a cosmopolitan place, in a multicultural 
milieu working with musicians from dif- 
ferent cultures, we feel this affinity with 
that particular place and time in Asia 
Minor,’ Grigoriadis says. 

Post 9/11, the band has experienced no 
backlash, according to the singer, but 
rather a strong interest in what they play. 
Originally, when the band first began, one 
of the members performed belly and 
Oriental dances, which Grigoriadis says 
opened the door to what Maza Meze does. 
“Even since the beginning, people have 
been really receptive to the explanations of who 
composed the songs, where they came from, as 
well as the actual sound of them — especially in 
communities where they don’t have access to this 
music very much.” 

While the group has just launched its new CD, it 
will only do limited tour dates in support, most no- 
tably playing in British Columbia at Bella Coola, 
Salt Spring Island and at the Duncan Music 
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Festival. Because the band is large, they don’t play 
many club dates; nor do they seem to concern 
themselves with regular touring. Instead, the mem- 
bers look upon the group as a study opportunity as 
much as anything. In the future, Grigoriadis says 
they hope to create situations where they can bring 
in Greek and Arabic musicians, workshop togeth- 
er, and then perform. It sounds like a 

plan; after all, the last time they did such 

thing, working with Wyre, it resulted in ( 
Secrets, Moon, Magic. 


Allin the Family 


His family casts long shadows across this 
country. And so it took Nathan Rogers several 
years of serious contemplation to find the con- 
fidence and commitment to make his own mu- 
sic. The 24-year-old son of Stan Rogers, and 
nephew of Garnet, finally recorded his debut, 
True Stories, this spring. By Roddy Campbell. 

Songwriting most certainly runs in the Rogers’ 
family genes. True Stories contains plenty of evi- 
dence to suggest an emerging talent clearly on the 
high road to national notoriety. Like his father be- 
fore him, Nathan nurtures a deep-rooted respect 
for traditional folk music. And yet he has enough 
savvy to infuse the traditional aspects of his 
recording with fresh and invigorating ideas: a blus- 
tery updated version of Duncan And Brady, a clear 
case in point. Not only has he given the lyrics a 
contemporary spin but fused the original melody 
to the old-time banjo tune, Needle Case. 

“That tune is probably a 150 years old,” says 
Rogers. “The first recordings of it are by people 
like Doc Watson and Clarence Ashley. One of the 
best recordings is by Mike Seeger on four-string 
banjo playing three-finger style. Here we have it 
on claw-hammer and fiddle. It’s almost the same 
tune but with subtle variations. If Mike Seeger 
were to listen to Duncan And Brady and have the 
instrumental come up, he would go, ‘Oh, there’s 
Needle Case. We have been honest enough about 
the tradition but we’ve put our little spin on it. The 
feel of the tradition, to me, harkens us back to an- 
other time and so it becomes timeless.” 

Rogers’ equally impressive lyrics also occasional- 
ly draw from the past. For instance, the wonderfully 
evocative, Mary’s Child was inspired by the pro- 
found social impact of the Jesuit priests who initial- 
ly arrived in Upper Canada with religion and com- 
fort for the Huron but instead carried more diseases 
to native villages already rife with smallpox and in- 
fluenza. Obviously an emotional tale, it’s told with a 
great deal of dignity from the point of view of a 
Christian brother sympathetic to the Huron. 

“In a place called Ste-Marie, amongst the 
Hurons, that’s where the story’s based. I actually 
visited there when I was 12 years old. The 
European fur traders, who preceded the Jesuits, 
brought the first diseases. The Jesuit priests went 
out there with genuinely good intentions. They 
went, “Oh, look at the terrible conditions! These 
people need our help. We’re sticking around, not 
realising their presence was the final nail in the 
coffin. It was a very sad situation.” 


Just as enthralling is Hibbing, Rogers’ insightful 
portrait of the northern Minnesota town with its 
massive, environmental sores of open-pit, iron ore 
mines. Its genesis evolved from a conversation 
with Mitch Podolak, founder of the Winnipeg and 
Vancouver folk festivals. 

“The first Greyhound bus terminal was in 
Hibbing. It was a huge, huge, mining area at one 
time. Tons and tons of the raw material used to 
make warships for the U.S. navy came out of that 
pit. There was a huge unionist movement there at 
one time. Mitch and I were discussing that. So I 
went home and I picked up my 12-string and 
wrote about 80 per cent of it within 20 minutes. It 
came very, very quickly.” 

And nary a mention of Robert Allen 
Zimmerman who, as everybody knows, grew up in 
Hibbing before leaving for the University of 
Minnesota in the fall of 1959. Still, there’s an en- 
terprising spirit abroad on True Stories that stretch- 
es from the subtle social commentary of Hold The 
Line to the riveting, yet bizarre, almost X-Files 
malarky of Spark Of Life. Melodically, too, it ven- 
tures far afield from the East-Indian strings on Kill 
Your TV to the country blues of Pack Horse Blues. 
Surprisingly enough, for someone largely reared 
on the folk tradition, acoustic blues make several 
appearances on True Stories. 

“T have been listening to a lot of Robert Johnson 
for the last couple of years. I’ve always liked the 
blues, especially Delta. Things like that did creep 
into this album and that is something that surprised 
me. When I had all the tunes lined up, I went, 
‘Jeez, there’s three or four tunes that are really ex- 
plicitly blues.’ 

“Garnet got me hooked on that kind of stuff. 
Uncle Gar’ plays National Steel guitars and he 
plays old Gibsons and things like that. I really get a 
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Nathan Rogers 


kick out of the sound he produces in his 
shows. So I went and investigated it and 
that’s what I found.” 

While Uncle Gar’ was asked to contribute fiddle 
to his nephew’s recording, he graciously declined. 
J.P. Cormier and Richard Moody took his place. 
Garnet, concedes Nathan, has been very generous 
with his advice and support. And his presence 
looms large on what surely must rate as the high- 
light of True Stories: The Three Fishers —a beauti- 
fully moving tale of tragedy at sea. While written 
by English author Charles Kingsley (1819 - 1875), 
probably best known for the children’s classic, The 
Water Babies, Garnet set The Three Fishers to mu- 
sic and Stan recorded it on For The Family. 
Nathan’s casual but compelling delivery has every 
bit as much impact as his old man’s. 

“Tt is an exceedingly powerful song. ‘Men must 
work and women must weep, isn’t exactly how I 
feel. I don’t feel the gender boundaries have to di- 
vide our labour. But I do have a certain respect for 
the fishing culture and that is where the nod is real- 
ly aimed. It’s for the people of Canso (N.S.). There 
are beautiful people down there.” 

Nathan Rogers was just a tot when he lost his fa- 
ther in a tragic airplane fire in 1983. But he grew 
up in Hamilton, Ont., with his mother, Ariel. And 
when he turned 18, he left Ontario for Manitoba 
and a job with Mitch Podolak. Understandably, it 
took Nathan until adulthood to come to terms with 
being the son of a Canadian folk icon. 

“That has been a longtime search, coming to 
terms with Stan and Garnet’s fame and acclaim. 
It’s probably the fundamental formative thing that 
[had to get through, in terms of my music, and in 
terms of my life.” 

And when he turned 20, Ariel went to celebrated 
Toronto guitar maker Grit Laskin and ordered a six- 
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The White Oak Folk Club Presents 
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and a twelve-string guitar for Nathan. Grit had made 
Stan’s guitars as well as his long-necked mandolin. 

“They are two of the, ahh . . .I’m getting a little 
choked up here. They are two of the most wonder- 
ful gifts I have ever received, very, very kind. The 
guitars themselves, their combined value is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of $20,000 Canadian. 
Mom really decided that if I was going to do this, I 
had to have the best materials. And I really wanted 
those guitars, too. Those are awesome guitars.” 

With True Stories set for release in late June or 
early July, Rogers hopes to build up enough mo- 
mentum over the rest of the year to carry him onto 
the folk festival circuit next summer. And while he 
concedes his heritage creates a certain amount of 
curiosity, it has its drawbacks, too. 

“Being Stan’s kid is a double-edged sword. 
Invariably people go, “Nathan Rogers, is that 
Stan’s kid?’ And very often that'll get me in the 
door. But when I get in there, there is more expect- 
ed of me than there might be of somebody else be- 
cause of the fact that Iam Stan’s kid. Sometimes 
people expect Stan Jr. I’m sorry .. . I’m just here to 
make my music. I genuinely love to per- 
form. I love being on stage. I hate being 
in a crowd; I love being in front of a 
crowd.” 


Deaths & Entrances 


June Tabor’s latest award-winning album of 
traditional Anglo-Scottish balladry took a life- 
time of pondering. Ken Hunt takes a busman’s 
holiday from writing the notes to Tabor’s up- 
coming four-CD retrospective to uncover her 
infatuation with their narrative poetry. 

An Echo of Hooves is a career milestone for June 
Tabor. In February 2004 its Hughie Graeme was 
named Best Traditional Track and she received the 
accolade of Singer of the Year in the BBC Radio 2 
Awards. That though is transitory, foreign stuff, for 
her An Echo of Hooves is a summation of the 
decades she spent learning how to work with, and 
work out the emotions contained in Anglo-Scottish 
balladry. 

An Echo of Hooves is a culmination of decades 
of running ballads over the filer of her grey cells. 
“T’ve been singing ballads ever since I discovered 
traditional music,” she says. “You'll find ballads, 
even if it’s just one, on most of the albums. For 
some reason, and I couldn’t even tell you what it 
was now, I wondered whether it would be possible 
to make an album entirely of ballads that would re- 
flect all the different qualities of the ballad. And, 
yes, it was possible and I did it and there you have 
it in An Echo of Hooves.” 

Her initial collision with traditional balladry — it 
does have an impact — came, like that of many 
people, through the school library and treasuries 
like Arthur Quiller-Couch’s The Oxford Book of 
Ballads (originally published in 1910). 

“The traditional ones were always at the front of 
the anthologies under ‘anon’. Of course, then you 
find ones further on like The Highwayman which 
is acracking story but something written by one 
person [Arthur Noyes]. Whereas with ‘the ballads’ 
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you just don’t know [about authorship]. I certainly 
came across them through school.” 

The next step, however quaint it may sound, was 
discovering that the words on the printed page 
were sung. In 1968 she went to study what basical- 
ly became a French literature course at Oxford and 
got involved in the university folk society. It led to 
investing in her own set of Francis Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

“T bought those when I was at Oxford. I went into 
Blackwell’s Music Shop and bought myself the 
whole set. Although the folksong society — Heritage 
—had a library, which was kept in a suitcase, and it 
had a full set of Child and all the volumes of 
Bronson that had been published at that time. I’ve 
always had my set of Childs as a reference tool. I 
discovered that there was an abridged version of 
Bronson in one volume, which was ferociously ex- 
pensive over here, but on one of my trips to America 
I got it at McCabe’s. They may have ordered it in for 
me, but that’s how I acquired that. 

“Bronson also has more modern variants of 
some of the ballads that aren’t in Child because, 
obviously, Child was working in the nineteenth 
century and Bronson very much in the later part of 
the twentieth century. That’s very much the librari- 
an in me, see? I have to have these things! It’s 
when I think, ‘I wonder if...’ and I go to the shelf. | 
haven’t got as many books as I would like to have 
of a musical variety.” 

Ballads of whatever hue, nationalistic or border- 
crossing, are full of archetypes and tales of dark 
deeds and sturdy steeds. Asked what their direct 
appeal is, she exclaims, “Oh! it’s just the strength 
of the storylines. It is narrative poetry in its most 
extreme form, very stark, no extraneous, superflu- 
ous details. It’s great deeds and small ones. 


Sometimes it can be the minutiae or just 
like a snapshot. 
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“That’s one of the great things about the 
ballads: they do come in different shapes 
and in sizes from three verses to however 
many you’d like to name in unexpurgated 
versions. But it’s getting a story to move 
so it just sweeps you along or else it’s one 
‘frame’ from the story which leads you to 
use your imagination or to pick up the 
clues in the song as to what went before 
and what’s going to happen next.” 

Talking more specifically, she says, “An 
example of that is Bonnie James Campbell 
where you get this ‘moment’ when the 
horse comes back without him and the re- 
action of the women. I see that song so 
clearly. I had to sing it. It was one of those 
ones that had ‘Sing me’ written all over it. 
Just three verses but so much wealth in 
implied detail. 

“At the other extreme is Sir Patrick 
Spens — one hell of a story with very sim- 
ple language, but so graphic. It’s formula- 
ic, the same verses crop up in other songs, 
but that doesn’t matter. That also adds to 
the appeal of the ballad, that the ballad- 
maker could, with effectively a very limit- 


ed vocabulary and with a limited number 

of devices, as a poet, come up with things 

that were so strong and each in their own way so 
different. Just as the classic playwrights of the sev- 
enteenth century used very limited vocabulary, in 
Racine for example, but at their best came up with 
amazing poetry and emotional content from very 
simple building material. That’s what really ap- 
peals to me about the ballads. And they’re good 
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stories too; that’s the other thing.” 

Of course, societies nowadays groan with good 
stories of the cliff-hanging variety from high- 
flown cinema and highbrow biography to potboil- 
ers and soap operas. Ballads are different. 

“Tt’s not,” she concludes, “‘I went to the shops 
and I didn’t see that girl that I fancy from over the 
road, so I went home and cried a bit. There’s prob- 
ably at least three murders that have happened be- 
tween here and the newsagent’s! The lives and 
deaths described are very real and very present 
somehow. It’s the way that the ballad-maker or 
makers, whoever they were, plied their craft. 
You’re straight inside the story, as soon as you’re 
into verse one. There’s no messing 
about. You're in there and you're swept 
along by the song and you’re left some- 
what bedraggled at the end.” 


Asch’s to Asch’s 


Moses Asch recorded one LP a week for 40 
years for his label, Folkways Records. Woody 
Guthrie, Leadbelly and Pete Seeger were just 
some of the folk musicians Asch recorded. 
The entire Folkways collection is now the 
crown jewel at the Canadian Centre For 
Ethnomusicology at the University of Alberta. 
As Roger Levesque discovers, the centre’s 
treasures are now evolving into a virtual mu- 
seum with an exhilarating future. 

How well can you really get to know your neigh- 
bours in the global village through their music? 
Where do we start to search out the stories behind 
the songs, that turn what might be an entertaining 
piece of aural folk culture — or for that matter, a 
part of your own past history — into a truly pro- 
found artifact of that culture? 

A little context can go a long way. This is where 
musical archives become important, and the tools 
to use those archives turns the student into a seer, 
with a special musical window into the culture un- 
der examination. 

All this underlines the unique connection being 
forged between the American based Folkways 
recording label, and the endeavours of the 
Canadian Centre For Ethnomusicology at the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton. 

The story starts with Moses Asch (1905-1986), a 


recording engineer and true visionary who set out 


to create “a depository of the sounds and musics of 


the world” on the Folkways label, founded in New 
York in 1948. 

His son Michael Asch — now a retired anthropol- 
ogy professor living in Victoria, B.C. — recalls that 
his father brought a rare mind-set to the whole idea 
of collecting music. After going bankrupt with two 
previous record labels he had no expectations in 
finding a hit through Folkways. 

“He was really interested in anything to do with 
anthropology and documentation of other cultures, 
way before he started Folkways,” explains 
Michael. “On top of that he had just witnessed 
World War II, and the possibility that the Jews or 
other cultures could have been wiped out made 
him think about preserving what they had. Of 
course they survived, and when he thought about 
what people need to survive culturally that gave 
him another motivation to do what he did.” 

Moses Asch didn’t approach this magnificent 
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obsession haphazardly. Like a true librarian he 
drew up a master plan, mapping out a catalogue by 
numerical categories to include everything from 
spoken word to the sounds of nature, to the central 
focus, folk music of the world. 

“He was always concerned with getting out the 
next record, and he came up with eight or nine 
thousand categories to record. When he died he 
had only done 2,200, at the rate of producing one 
record a week for about 40 years, so he was no 
where near completing this tapestry.” 

Despite that fact, Asch’s accomplishment re- 
mains breathtaking in its diversity, from the odd 
esoterica of recordings documenting different frog 
species, to the speech of literary greats and leaders 
in social justice, and many, many hours of music 
from six continents. Among the most celebrated 
parts of the archive, the Grammy-winning Harry 
Smith Anthology Of American Folk Music issued 
by Folkways in 1952 has had a major influence on 
American music since. Asch’s implicit notion that 
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the sounds of other peoples were valid cultural ar- 
tifacts was decades ahead of its time. 

Today the Folkways archive lives on through the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington D.C., the 
organization to whom the Asch family donated his 
source archive and recording rights in 1987. All 
2,200 original recordings are still available, now 
on CD, and Smithsonian/Folkways adds new titles 
every year. 

The proverbial steamroller of global pop culture 
seems to crush indigenous cultures in its wake year 
by year, but as Michael Asch puts it, “Folkways 
showed a way to get around that’. Ultimately it’s 
about using sounds to keep a culture alive. 

After Michael Asch took a job teaching at the 
University of Alberta in 1971, Moses and his wife 
Francis Asch visited Edmonton regularly to see 
their son and his family. Moe, as he was known to 
familiars, developed a respect for the strong arts 
scene of the prairie city and the University Of 
Alberta in particular. For that reason he chose to 
donate his personal copy of the Folkways archives 
to the U of A in 1985. 

Swiss-born ethnomusicologist-musician Regula 
Qureshi started teaching introductory ethnomusi- 
cology courses at the U of A in the mid-80s. The 
University made her its first full-time professor in 
that field in 1988 and created an institute for ethno- 
musicology in 1991. Today she brings her own vi- 
sion as Director of the Canadian Centre For 
Ethnomusicology (her audio/video archive of mu- 
sic from the Indian sub-continent are part of the 
Centre’s collection). 

For years Quereshi struggled to strengthen eth- 
nomusicology studies and today several hundred 
students annually enjoy some level of involvement 
from the introductory level to graduate studies. 
More recently, she credits U of A Vice President 
(Research) Gary Kachanoski for seeing the poten- 
tial of the Centre and the Folkways collection in 
particular. 

The Centre will move into newly renovated 
quarters this fall, and part of that move involves the 
transfer of the Folkways collection to a digital 
computer archive. Soon, both students and mem- 


bers of the public will be able to access every as- 
pect through computer stations, from the record- 
ings themselves to the evocative album artwork 
and all the liner notes. 

As Qureshi sees it: “The power of sound and 
music can evoke so much more than what is really 
there. And so a sound archive is a key to open a 
closed room, another world. Now anyone can 
make or buy so many kinds of music, but popular 
culture tends to homogenize those choices and re- 
move the surprise. The challenge of this archive is 
to not only to offer the sounds but to provide a con- 
text, to allow the research that lets someone learn 
about a culture in depth.” 

A partnership with Smithsonian/Folkways is in 
the early stages. A live concert series to publicize 
the Folkways connection began in 2003 and schol- 
arships are being considered. The centre is also 
pursuing possible links with the Smithsonian’s 
own plan for a digital archive, and that might even 
include recordings produced by the U of A, partic- 
ularly since Smithsonian/Folkways has 
an interest in expanding its archive of 
Canadian folk. A world of sounds will 
survive the future. 


Bluegrass Cabaret 


The clever, twisted mind of former Polka 
Dog, John Millard, has made bluegrass musi- 
cals out of Bertold Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk 
Circle and Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac. With his band Happy Day, he now 
turns his attention to traditional Canadian 


folk songs. Just don’t mention contemporary 


singer-songwriters. “ Please stop them; make 
it stop,” he pleads to Tom Metuzals. 

Sure, as a kid you sang in the choir, watched 
Bavarian ompah bands blare through dance num- 
bers, saw your grandmother dance around the 
room to British music hall tunes and Scottish folk 
songs, you're bound to have a unique take on life. 

John Millard’s music reflects his childhood. The 
Toronto-based composer and performer recently 
released John Millard and Happy Day. It has peo- 
ple sitting up, with a whiff of recognition. The 
band’s contagious, and slightly mischievous nod, 
rang a bell. That curious instrumentation of banjo, 
tuba and trombone along with Millard’s resonant 
voice seemed familiar. 

Understandably. 

In the early 90’s, John Millard’s first serious shot 
at a band was the Polka Dogs. The band threw mu- 
sic fans for a quick two-step. Smack in the middle 
of grunge rock’s heyday, the Polka Dogs featured 
no guitars, no distortion, no screaming. Just banjo, 
tuba, accordion and driving drums kicking up a— 
you guessed it — Cabaret-polka beat. They burned 
bright for a few years, becoming Canadian festival 
favourites, touring Europe and pumping out two 
CDs. Then, just as quickly, they imploded. 

“T really didn’t like touring,” says Millard. He is 
sitting in a Brazilian café in Toronto, eating break- 
fast on a rainy Saturday morning. “I mean, I like go- 
ing places but... it became too much. In the space of 
18 months, I toured Canada and Europe, bought a 


house, had a kid, released a new CD and 
launched a major musical. I was done.” 

Huh? A musical? 

Sure, why not. Theatre and music share 
aesthetics, musical theatre even more so. 
Listening to the old Polka Dog CDs, it begins 
to makes sense. The theatricality of Millard’s 
performances, drawing on influences like 
Gilbert and Sullivan and Kurt Weill, the cre- 
ative worlds seamlessly migrate. 

“T am fascinated by the way music trans- 
ports you. It moves you and takes you 
someplace else. Music is a fiction, a small 
story, and I find that lyrics add to that. 
Lyrics are the only thing that will actually 
pin down the story. It’s almost like you’re 
in a little theatre and the lyrics tell you the 
story of the theatre you're in. 

“We listen to music to make us feel the 
way we felt before rather than a new way. 
You'll find the same thing with painters 
and theatre artists. There will always be 
artists that give you something comfort- 
able, and often those are the ones that 
make all the dough, and then there those 
that say, “We can go somewhere new. It’s 
not all pretty pictures. Modernism. 
American Expressionism. Barnett 
Newman or Ornette Coleman. There are 
always lots of interesting things going on.” 
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After the Polka Dogs disbanded, he focused on 


composing for the theatre, working with theatre 


groups across Canada, most notably B.C.’s 


Caravan Theatre. This summer they will mount a 


modern version of Cyrano de Bergerac, scored by 


Millard. Even though he is thinking about the 


band, his main outlet for his music remains the 


theatre. An impressive list of musicals reveal a 
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clever, twisted mind: a bluegrass retelling of the 
classic Faust tale; Bertold Brecht’s Caucasian 
Chalk Circle and, his most recent, Caravan’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

But he never lost the itch to form a band. By 
1999, Happy Day was rehearsing and released 
their first self-titled CD in the fall of 2000. Their 
sound is a hybrid of bluegrass and cabaret, never 
drifting too far away from those Polka Dog days. 
By the time they released the second (again, self- 
titled) Happy Day CD people were starting to 
catch on. Millard laughs. “ A critic in Regina told 
me, “You're not supposed to do this.’ I think if peo- 
ple stop and listen, slow down for a minute, they 
will get it. If they are looking for a feel good, Sarah 
Harmer kind of vibe, they probably won’t get it.” 

The instrumentation, which includes vibraphones, 
accordion and percussion, provide a lively play- 
ground for Millard’s compositions. Voices play a 
key role. Melodically and in the telling of the tale. 
“They are traditionally the role of the muse. It’s like 
a heroic tale. There is a main narrator, usually my 
voice, and then there is the chorus, the townsfolk, 
egging on the main character of the songs.” 

The CD is an original and refreshing island in a 
sea of feel-good. 

As Millard describes Happy Day’s next project, 
the mind begins to spin. “‘I listened to a CD of old 
folk tunes while I was driving across Canada. 
Interesting songs. I don’t believe we hear enough 
about these characters. The loggers and prostitutes 
in the 1850s, living in (places like) Kingston. I 
mean, it was gritty, smelly. Bytown was a hole. 
Prince Rupert, Halifax — all evil smells.” Millard 
smiles at the images conjured by this distinctly 
Gangs of New York moment. 


“T was quite taken by the documentarian nature 
of the work. There was something very direct in 
their work and a bit surreal as well. They were old- 
er people and would forget verses or put one verse 
before the other. There was no order, a bit like 
Chaucer. I was drawn into this world. 

“IT wondered what happened to the tradition. .. 
why did it stop? In the 50s people realized that folk 
music reflects their culture. And singing those old 
tunes was like going into your past. So younger 
musicians started saying, “I can write a song like 
that.’ And they did. Which brought us the current 
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John Millard & Happy Day 


singer-songwriter thing with which we are 


o 


plagued. Please stop them; make it stop. 


Just stop writing songs. Please.” 

John Millard and Happy Day are gigging 
this summer — at the North Country Fair in Alberta 
in June and in Gananoque, Ont. The CD of re- 
considered versions of old Canadian folk songs 
should arrive in the new year... that is unless 
Millard gets distracted by composing a 
polka-infused score for a modern-day re- 
telling of Noah’s Ark. Maybe someone 
should call Mel Gibson. 


Win Bob Dylan Live 1964 Double CDs 


The Boottegsz Series 
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Chis recording captures a 


13-year-old Dylan at a transitional moment in his ca- 


reer, two months after the release of Another Side of Bob Dylan, the last acoustic 


album he would record before heading into the studio weeks after the 


Philharmonic Hall concert to embark on the experiment that would result in the 


electrified rock heard on Bringing It 


previewed at this concert 


\/i Back Home, several songs from which he 


As a savagely perceptive diatribe aimed at the dark 


side of American society, it’s without equal and still sounds fresh after 40 years, 


wrote our reviewer. Sony has very kindly donated six copies of this double disc 


for some lucky readers to win. All you have to do is answer the following ques 


tions correctly and e-mail your efforts to penguineggs @shaw.ca Please include 


you! postal address so we can pass ON YOuUr prize 


Q 1: What song did Dylan cover from Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs? 


Q 2: What traditional tune is the melody to Bob Dylan’s Dream? 


Q 3: What name did Dylan use in the movie Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid? 


CONCERT AT PHILHARMONIC HALL 


Annette McKinnon of Toronto, Ontario won our last competition and will now have the entire Black Hen Music catalogue to 
listen to. The answers were: Q1. The Be Good Tanyas; Q2. Kelly Joe Phelps; Q3. The Hammer And The Bell. 
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21st century, and it’s a delightful thing to hear.” 
— Austin Chronicle 


Rosalie Sorrels / My Last Go Round 


She is one of roots music’s great voices and personalities and at age 70 her artistic 
gifts are more powerful than ever. A triumphant celebration of her farewell to the 
road recorded at Harvard’s Sanders Theater with special guests Loudon Wainwright 
ill, Jean Ritchie, Peggy Seeger, Christine Lavin and Patrick Sky. A major release! 


“Rosalie ’s songs are so close to the bone that I get nervous listening to them!” 
— Hunter S. Thompson 


“She sings each song as if its her life Dee _ wisi Stone 


| ® \ % 
A Eaerh CD that explores the ancient Chinese nee that invisible red threads Ma} v 


connect us to all of the important people in our lives. A masterwork with quest 
vocals by John Gorka, Eliza Gilkyson, Richard Shindell & Jonatha Brooke! 


“Lucy Kaplansky | The Red Thread Ne a 0 


"A truly Evie performer with a bag full of enchanting songs.” - The New Yorker 


_ “Bold, vibrant...Kaplansky’s vocals seem to glide into the heavens.” 
3 - Boston Globe 


Robin and Linda Wiliams / Deeper Waters 


Their roots-inspired harmonies rival those of the great duos (Everlys, Delmores, Jim 

& Jesse). Their admirers include everyone from Tom T. to Emmylou. And this is one of 
_ their finest releases ever! With guests Mary Chapin Carpenter Sissy Spacek, Iris 

DeMent and Mike Auldridge. 


: | “Lyrics that pluck at the nerve center of emotional experience.” — Billboard 


“Impeccable musical discipline. . .bare simplicity and an utter lack of pretension.” 
_ New York Times 


yr : of the living masters of acoustic country blues returns after a long 
absence with 18 tracks that set the standard for the genre. All new 


Expect no apologies for bias. The Watersons 
produced benchmarks that few folk or 
acoustic music acts have ever come close to 
emulating. Landing the commission to write 
the historical and contextual notes for the 
Watersons’ boxed set Mighty River of Song, 
Ken Hunt had the golden opportunities to in- 
terview them in depth. Released in February 
2004, it certainly touched enough people to 
sell out its entire first run before the first apple 
blossom buds appeared in the Garden of 
England. A second pressing is now imminent. 

The Watersons, and the band which succeeded 
them, Waterson: Carthy, belong to a very select 
crew. They created a new folk narrative twice over 
as the Watersons and then they made it a hat-trick 
by doing it again as Waterson: Carthy (a tale set 
aside for another time). Dynastically, they may not 
be as long-lived or as cross-generationally intricate 
as the Copper Family, yet, like the Coppers, the 
Watersons, their kith, kin and offshoots, have 
transformed how people view traditional and re- 
vivalist folksong and folk music in Great Britain in 


recent historical times. Dare one say ‘forever’ in an 
age of retrievable art? 

For one thing, with apologies for members of the 
Penguin Egg hatchery more disposed to danceabil- 
ity than song, the Water roared out lyrics 
though not in any sense of belting them out. 
Frankly, one of the great joys of the Watersons’ 
first flowering was the fact that, however good the 
records — and they were landmarks — there was 
something “other” about what the folklorist, musi- 
cologist and singer, Bert Lloyd christened the 
“Waterson sound.” 

New Voices, a Topic anthology of three acts then 
beginning to be taken note of in 1964, never 
touched my adolescent consciousness. What got 
me was the high-flown sound of their first full al- 
bum, Frost And Fire, released in 1965. Topic did a 
deal with Elektra so it received a North American 
release and as calling cards go it was peerless. 

It was the first album of theirs that I bought. 
Where others were singing strip-cartoonists, the 
Watersons communicated passion and, like , 
Briggs, sensuality. Collet’s folk emporium in 


London sold the school-truant-that-was-me 
a white label copy (appropriately) in a plain 


white cover for under a pound. There were 


no track titles and no liner notes to exp 
what those calendrical and ritual songs and 
astic tales of the unknown meant, noth- 
ing to help out when plumbing the fathom- 
less depths of the Watersons’ music. In retro- 
spect, worse, that slab of vinyl did not equip 
me to understand how that “Waterson 
sound” was made. How intriguingly myste- 
rious can a record be! 

The “Waterson sound” was worse than 
listening to Welsh triple-strung harp 
played by Nanci Richards way back when 
or Llio Rhydderch nowadays. Clear, it is 


just three banks of strings, but the tech- 


niques employed are something else alto- 
gether. What the Watersons did was test 
the very limits of one’s theoretical knowl- 
edge and instincts. Conspiracy theorists 
might suspect malign motivations and un- 
holy pacts to send budding folkies back to 
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musical kindergarten. In creating the “Waterson 
sound,” there was little musical theory involved. 
Just intuition, wit and genes. 

When Lloyd complimented them on their 
Mixolydian harmonies, they hadn’t the faintest 
what he was on about. Not possessing a dictionary 
between them, they had to contact a local library’s 
reference section to start to begin to understand 
what he had meant. 

Frost And Fire worked on so many levels. There 
was a gentle playfulness to it, even while some 
poor slob called John Barleycorn was getting the 
living bejasus knocked out of him with crab-tree 
staves or whatever the Watersons were singing in 
those Yorkshire accents of theirs. 

The rock group Traffic got the message well 
enough to turn the song into the title track of their 
third, 1970 album, John Barleycorn Must Die. 
There was nothing staid, nothing boringly worthy 
about the Watersons’ music. It was the stuff to lis- 
ten to straight, ripped to the gills or tripping might- 
ily. But the key to insight and understanding what 
they were doing lay in seeing them live. 

The reason for that was, how they did what they 
did numbed the brain. You had to follow their lips. 
Many tried to explain what the Watersons did. 
Comparisons dropped church-this, glee-that and 
Copper-parts with all the seriousness of those seers 
that live in cans and deliver messages in alphabet- 
ty-spaghetti. 

Where the strangeness came alive and made 
sense was in the live moment. Now, attending any 
concert can lead to raptures of the deep. Often, 
people keep their eyes wide shut in order to hold in 
the moment. We have all done it. When the 
Watersons sang that was fatal, because watching 
whose lips were moving at any particular moment 
enabled the listener to begin to understand what 
was happening as they reinvented Three Score And 
Ten, The White Cockade, Sound, Sound Your 
Instruments of Joy or Young Banker (all of which 
appear in familiar or unfamiliar versions in the an- 


thology). In the notes to Mighty River, Norma ex- 
plains, “If you couldn’t find a note you sang a har- 
mony.” 

That was true, but, cunningly, it was only part of 
the truth. Fortunately, in the DVD portion of the 
set, the BBC television documentary Travelling 
For A Living, we have one of the finest portrayals 
of a folk act in situ ever made, something truer to 
most people’s realities than D.A. Pennebaker’s 
Don’t Look Back with all those episodes with 
Dylan showing off and hoodwinking the harmless. 
In Derrick Knight’s film you really get a sense of 
the highs and lows of the road, how unglamorous 
Grovelling for a Pittance, as the family rechris- 
tened it, was. 

What the Watersons’s unaccompanied music creat- 
ed was a form of quick-thinking, acrobat-like spon- 
taneity that laid down strata of interplay and intuition. 
As the core sibling trio of Norma, Mike and Lal 

/aterson sang, what emerged from their mouths was 
weird enough to superannuate staff notation’s much- 
vaunted command of nuance and nicety. 

The Watersons were never a trio though. During 
their first incarnation that lasted until 1968 (when 
they took what turned out to be a sabbatical), John 
Harrison sang with them. After they reformed in 
1972, Bernie Vickers sang temporarily with them 
but that same year Martin Carthy, Norma’s new 
husband, became the fourth voice. Whether 
Harrison, Vickers or Carthy was present, the essen- 
tial chemistry of the Watersons changed little. 

Martin Carthy joined them in time to participate 
in their second great creative burst. 

“Having watched them with John, and having 
watched them with Bernie what I came to under- 
stand was that these three people were it. You just 


joined in. You followed. They always said that the 


rule was: “You sing the tune until you can’t and 
then you sing a harmony.’ Over the years what’s 
that meant is that Mike’s developed this absolutely 
massive range. He can sing very, very high or very, 


very low. When he sings very high he’s singing up 
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in the girls’ range because they’re low-range 
women singers. They had come to an understand- 
ing among themselves about how they were to 
sing. I basically joined in, singing the melody and 
singing the harmony when I couldn’t.” 

The secret of the “Waterson sound” then is 
locked in the gene bank, but it definitely has a 
great deal to do with family. 

“Over the years,” explains Norma, “people have 
seemed almost unable to believe that what we did 
was not in the way influenced by anybody. I’ve 
heard people say and I’ve seen it in print that Lal 
and I were influenced by Anne Briggs. I’ve seen it 
in print that Michael was influenced by Louis 
Killen, that Michael was influenced by Bert Lloyd. 
I’ve seen it in print that we were influenced by the 
Coppers and others I can’t remember but certainly 
that our influences were other than our own. 

“T don’t think we sound anything like the 
Coppers! I cannot remember from being a small 
child singing any differently to the way I do now. 
Michael, Lal and I sang together like that since we 
were kids. We were singing in harmony as chil- 
dren. We were never influenced in the way we 
sang by anybody. We were singing long before we 
met Louis, long before we met Anne, long before 
we'd even heard the Coppers. I don’t know where 
we got it from apart from our grandmother and the 
family. As long as I can remember it’s always been 
there and I don’t know where these people get the 
idea from, that Lal and I, for example, were influ- 
enced by Anne Briggs.” 

Carthy adds further context, ““The Bee Gees are 
much maligned, too successful for some people’s 
liking, but there’s no doubt that they’re brilliant at 
what they do. They not only bring the genes to 
bear when they sing, they bring it when they’re 
writing music, throwing ideas at each other and 
building something. The McGarrigles do it, too. I 
think it’s extraordinary and a cherishable gift.” 

Jody Stecher, one of the most articulate multi- 
minded musicians of our age, has known the 
Warties, as some lovingly badmouth them, for 
many years. He had pondered the mystery of what 
they do — mystery coevally in both the contempo- 
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rary sense and the ancient sense of “craft” (as in 
“mystery plays”). “I’ve got a pretty analytical 
mind,” offers Jody (in a welter of understatement). 
“At one point, I thought I understood the way that 
they sang and how it worked. I cornered Lal and 
asked her if I was right. She said, ‘Whatever you 
“What I say is that 
Norma and Martin sing notes and me and Mike 
make noises.’ I asked her what she meant and she 


say.’ I said. ‘What do you say?’ 


demonstrated with eeeowww. You can maybe hear 
it with headphones. They’re jumping huge octaves. 


Mike makes loud noises but Lal is making noises 


too, shaping her voice in very, very strange ways 
which wouldn't sound good as a solo but which 
make the Watersons sound what they sound like.” 
To make matters worse, at times the Watersons de- 
veloped something positively mystical where no 
individual is carrying the melody. Yet when all 
four voices are heard as one, the melody is there, at 
least implicitly. 

“We did a gig near Bath,” 


was for musicians. A guy came over to me and 


reminisces Carthy. “Tt 


said, “That’s wonderful. How do you do your 
arrangements?’ I said, “We work them between 
ourselves.’ He looked at me and said, “Oh, you 
mean it’s ad hoc...!’ And he walked away. 

“He had no idea what it meant to share something. 
A lot of ‘proper’ musicians do understand this now. 
That’s good but you still run into this thing that one 
person has to be responsible. If there are four people 
singing, one person has to be seen to be responsible 
for what they do. An originator, somebody who does 
the arrangements and teaches them to everybody 
else. You can’t have art by committee. We are told. 
Folk music is the living proof that you indeed do 
have art by committee. And the most spectacular and 
sublime art “by committee’.” 

When it comes to folk music, something has 
happened again and again. Over its entire history 
from the Enlightenment onwards, when people 
have thought about folk music, people have tended 
to have trouble with endings. The Watersons have 
cheated that conundrum as successfully as the 
Coppers by handing it down the generations. 

Folk music, once a traditional thing, is now in- 
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Lal Waterson 


creasingly something increasingly revivalist in 
complexion because of the semi-professional or 
professional nature of the game. 

The laureate Watersons, with a little tweaking, 
became the laureate Waterson: Carthy group with 
he arrival of Norma and Martin’s daughter Eliza. 
What the family did was take folk music to places 
hat nobody had dreamt about. The proprieties 
nean [ cannot vote for Mighty River as 
one of the highlights of 2004, but I do / 
have the succour and consolation of its ( 
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Alberta Bound 


Edmonton and Calgary folk festivals celebrate silver jubilees 


__ this summer_with a single 
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Under the guidance of producer Terry 
Wickham, the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival has developed into, possibly, the 
premier event of its kind in the world. 
Simultaneously, he has overseen the rise 
of Calgary’s festival to almost 
similar status. Wickham has booked the 
likes of The Doobie Brothers and Wilson 
Pickett for these events in his 
efforts to build budgets big enough to 
hire the international cream of folk, 
roots and world musicians and singers. 
His formula for success, he concedes, 
dates back to the Newport folk festival of 
the early ’60s. Once destitute, the 
Calgary and Edmonton festivals cele- 
brate their 25th anniversaries this sum- 
mer. “The best is still to come for both,” 
Wickham tells Roddy Campbell. 

Feb. 3, 1992: I’m nursing a hangover of 
biblical proportions. It’s Monday morning 
in the middle of winter at the Marlborough 
Inn. The 4th Annual North American Folk 
Alliance concluded here a couple of hours 
ago. Anda rare old affair it turned out — 
pogo-ing rat-arsed to Bill Bourne and Alan 
MacLeod included. 

Well, now we’ve miles to go before we 
sleep, me and Terry Wickham. And he’s in 
grand form as the Calgary skyline disap- 
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producer: Terry Wickham 


The Edmonton Folk Music Festival 


‘Unless transportation schedules dictate, there is no reason, other 
than the Edmonton Folk Music Festival, to visit the most northerly 


of Alberta’s two major cities,” 


pears into the rearview mirror. Oh, he likes to talk 
alright. Donkeys actually avoid him for fear of los- 
ing their rear limbs, don’t you know! And he’s on a 
tear about his favourite subject. The Edmonton 
folk festival, natch’. 

“Clairvoyance, a definite asset,” it said on the ap- 
plication form for the artistic director’s job he land- 
ed there three years before. Of course it didn’t, but 
that cold February morning, a dozen years ago, he 
casually predicted Edmonton was bound for glory. 

‘T have a good feeling about Edmonton,” he said 
that day with a spooky kind of certainty. “I can see 
us coming right up the middle [between Winnipeg 
and Vancouver]. Nothing can stop us.” 

Yeah, we’ve been friends for a long time, so let’s 
get that out of the way from the start. Reminded 
recently of his prediction, Wickham recalled it in- 
stantly: “What I meant was, we were going to 
build the artistic budg 
py enough to stand pat. I just figured, for the future 


Everybody else was hap- 


we needed more appeal. 

“What I found was, If we added $50,000 to the 
artistic budget our box office went up $75,000 to 
$80,000. We always got our money back and more.” 

Within three years, Edmonton had booked Joni 
Mitchell and Elvis Costello as headliners and post- 


ed “sold out” notices — an achievement not 
matched in Canada since Bob Dylan, Neil Young, 
Jackson Browne and Gordon Lightfoot hung out at 
Mariposa in 1971. Its overall budget now ap- 
proaches $3 million — $850,000 of which goes to- 
wards performers fees. 

Truly, under Wickham’s guidance as general 
manager, artistic director and now producer, 


i 
Joni Mitchell: Edmonton — 


Edmonton has become the premier event of its 
kind in the country, possibly the world. 

In 1996, he added the Calgary folk festival to his 
portfolio. And in his first year there turned a $65,000 
deficit into a $40,000 surplus. While it has yet to sell 
out an entire weekend, the all-important advance 
weekend pass sales have more than doubled. And in 
recent years it has stepped from the massive shadow 
of the Calgary Stampede and gained widespread ac- 
ceptance from both the city’s politicians and general 
public. The Mayor of Calgary, for godsakes, showed 
up for a jar last year. 

° Pia the guy who successfully commer- 

cialized festivals without ruining their 
hearts,’ says Mitch Podolak, founder of the 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Stan Rogers’ Memorial 
folk festivals, as well as having a big hand in start- 
ing Edmonton and Calgary. “He still holds a real 
commitment to traditional music at the same time 
he reaches the other way. That’s an extraordinary 
accomplishment. He's one of the most dead-on, in- 
stinctively correct guys in the world.” 

Both Edmonton and Calgary celebrate their 25th 
anniversaries this summer. Oddly enough, it’s 
Terry Wickham’s 16th year in charge of Edmonton 
and 9th in Calgary. Now that’s symmetry. And to 
think he almost became a banker. 

Born in Dublin, the fourth child in a family of 
three boys and three girls, he enrolled in econom- 
ics and business administration at Trinity College, 
and discovered Planxty. Planxty stirred a passion 
in Terry Wickham he never new existed. Their ex- 
hilarating arrangements of old Irish ballads and 
dance tunes opened his ears to the vitality of tradi- 
tional music. Besides, Planxty had long hair. 

After graduation, Wickham followed his older 
brother Kevin to Canada and eventually settled in 
Calgary in 1976. A messer for the better part of 
three years, he had few interests other than playing 
for the Calgary Mustangs of the Canadian Soccer 
League and driving a taxi. Actually, you can see 
his Yellow Cab in the third Superman movie — the 
one with Richard Pryor. But we digress. 

One fateful supper time in 1979, Kevin came 
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home from his favourite local record store, 
Buckdancer’s Choice, with Nicky Ryan’s phone 
number. Ryan was Clannad’s road manager prior 
to making Enya a millionaire. The store owner 
promoted the odd concert but wanted little to do 
with a quintet from Donegal that mainly sang in 
Gaelic. He did show Kevin the band’s contract, 
though. And much to his delight he discovered the 
band required no money up front. Kevin then 
called Ryan and promptly booked the 500-seat 
University Theatre on the U of C campus. 

“A few days before the show, I got involved to 
reconcile how many tickets had gone out and how 
much money was there,” says Terry. “It turned out 
a resounding success. We had a great time and 
gave Clannad a bonus. It was all good feelings. I 
thought, ‘People make a living doing this? Maybe 
I should become a concert promoter. Which is a 
bit like saying, ‘I want to become a lion tamer.” 

But a lion tamer of sorts he became and eventu- 
ally wound up cracking the whip as program coor- 
dinator at the brand new 2,000-seat Jack Singer 
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Jerry Wickham, 


concert hall. There he booked such fabled tradi- 
tional folk acts as Beatlemania, the Peking 
Acrobats, and the Russian State Symphony. OK, 
so he slipped in the odd hooly with the likes of 
Emmylou Harris, Robert Cray, Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo and The Chieftains. And these gigs kept 
him in touch with provincial folk and roots pro- 
moters. So when Holger Petersen resigned after 
three years as the Edmonton folk festival’s artistic 
director to concentrate on Stony Plain Records, 
and his new program for CBC Radio, Saturday 
Night Blues, Wickham was offered the job. 
Naturally, he accepted. Brave soul. 

At the time, Edmonton was $50,000 in debt and 
depended on charity bingos to pay staff wages. On 
his first attempt, the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival wound up with a $55,000 surplus. It has 
never really looked back. 

And yet Wickham willingly concedes, he follows 
the same simple formula Albert Grossman helped 
establish at the Newport Folk Festival in 1959. That 
is: name acts draw the large audiences that finance 
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the booking of significant but lesser-known talent. 
As befitting the socialist principles of its board, 
Newport paid every performer the same standard 
fee. Mariposa adopted that canon in Canada, as later 
did Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton. 

As Vancouver artistic director, Gary Cristall, told 
Folk Roots magazine in 1988: “You cannot rely on 
“so-called stars; because, once you do, the minute 
the stars don’t come out at night, you're finished. 
So we have a policy of paying everyone the same 
... of not going after stars.” 

“Terry did exactly what I said not to do and made 
it work. So that shows you how much people 
should listen to me,” says Cristall in an interview 
for this article. “But I was right by and large. I 
think it is still a trap. [haven’t changed my mind.” 

While Holger Petersen initially scrapped stan- 
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dardised fees in Edmonton, Terry Wickham was 
not about to turn the clock back. Instead, he set 
about breaking down preconceptions of folk festi- 
vals. And if it took booking the likes of Solomon 
Burke, Wilson Pickett, or later in Calgary, The 
Doobie Brothers and Tom Cochrane, to help build 
an audience, well, so be it. 


“What’s a four letter word that starts with f and 
ends with k? Folk. It was hard to market a folk fes- 
tival,” says Wickham. “The perception existed of 
people with an acoustic guitar whinging about the 
world. We turned that around by bringing in the 
Elvis Costellos, the Funk Brothers, and fun bands 
like Great Big Sea and Blue Rodeo — expanding 
beyond our natural catchment of people who are 
into pure folk. 

“It’s good to throw in a curve now and then. 
Wilson Pickett, that’s not folk music, but he was a 
hoot. The whole crowd were up and dancing and 
having a great time. You can’t be too purist. You 
have to widen it, you know.” 

Despite a life-long devotion to Manchester United, 
Terry Wickham’s universally considered a good egg 
and renowned for taking an extra step to create a posi- 
tive environment for performers. That can include 
purchasing Polydent for Charles Brown, renting a re- 
inforced bed for 350 pound-plus Solomon Burke or 
supplying oxygen to Roy Harper. 

“Terry treats the artists in a manner of old 
European royalty arriving at a spa,’ says James 
Keelaghan. “You don’t want for anything. You’re 
suddenly aware that you, as a musician, are the 
most important person on the face of the earth. 
“One year two big-ticket artists (T Bone Burnett 
and Sam Phillips) cancelled on him on the Friday. 
And he came to me and says, ‘I’ve got to fill main- 
stage, who do you think I should put up?’ I said, 
‘Lennie Gallant, he has never been up on the main- 
stage.’ Which he did. When we went to get our pay, 
in addition to our cheques, there was a whole bunch 
of cash in everybody’s envelopes — the guarantee he 
was going to pay these two people. He had divided it 
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Colin Linden & Daniel Lanois: 
Edmonton — 2003 


amongst all the other performers at the festi- 
val. That’s the way he treats his artists.” 

Good things happen to good people. And the big 
break for Edmonton came in 1994 with an exclu- 
sive appearance by Joni Mitchell. 

“We were doing well anyway. We were on a 
curve. We had Ry Cooder and Emmylou Harris in 
1992 and we picked up J.J. Cale (1993) and plenty 
of other quality performers along the way. But Joni 
just gave us that extra boost. And then we got Elvis 
Costello the following year and sold out. We also 
got k.d.lang (1996) and Sinéad O’ Connor (1997).” 

Indeed, the only two years Edmonton did not sell 
all its 10,000 weekend since 1995 was in 2001 and 
2002. The day after the festival officially an- 
nounced its 2001 lineup, The Edmonton Journal 
ran the headline: “Limp lineup for once great folk 
festival.” The fact that the event was still three 
months away seemed a moot point. 

“T think we got mugged by the media. Some people 
believed what they said. They have been overwhelm- 
ingly generous to us over the past 15 years. But then it 
stood out when they nailed us. [ don’t think we de- 
served all the praise we got but I don’t believe we de- 
served a mugging. So I think people said, ‘I think ll 
sooner stay away from the festival.” 

“T thought Terry was a little over the top with that 
[mugged] remark,” says Richard Helm, the former 
Journal Entertainment Editor, who oversaw the an- 
nouncement piece. ““That’s ancient history as far as 
I’m concerned. And if people want to suggest that 
the folk festival didn’t do well that year because of 
a story that ran in the Journal, that gives us im- 
mense credit and power that we maybe don’t have. 
Maybe the festival didn’t do well that year because 
the lineup wasn’t all that great.” 


“Terry treats the artists in a 
manner of old European 


royalty arriving at a spa.” 
— James Keelaghan 
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Corb Lund Band 
“Five Dollar Bill? 


Johnny Cash has been prema- 

turely reincarnated and he lives 
in Alberta, has a kick-ass three- 
piece country and western band 
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The so-called “limp lineup” included Baaba 
Maal, Toots & The Maytals, Jennifer Wares, 
Kathy Mattea, Richie Havens, Joe Ely, Super Rail 
Band, Eddi Reader, Oysterband and Great Big 
Sea... oh, you get the picture. Audience uncer- 
tainty lingered on into 2002. But a year later, with 
multiple-Grammy-winner Norah Jones as headlin- 
er, Wickham once again came out smelling of ros- 
es. With David Byrme and Natalie Merchant head- 
ing an all-star parade in 2004, a betting person 
would have to back a repeat performance. And 
here’s a little secret: negotiations for former Led 
Zeppelin song and dance man Robert Plant to ap- 
pear there in 2005 have already began. 

Back in 1980, though, Albertans went a bit 
bonkers. That year their province turned 75 and to 
celebrate they built such curios as a landing plat- 
form for UFOs and a colossal bronze Easter egg. 
Stranger still they established folk festivals in 
Calgary and Edmonton. Popular perception of folk 
music in North America amounted to little more 
than a litany of derisory clichés at the time. 
Undaunted, Don Whalen in Edmonton, and Mansel 
Davies carried on with dogged determination. 

Whalen fell first. Charged with gross indecency, he 
resigned in 1985 and was replaced by Holger 
Petersen. Further south, Davies had problems of his 
own on Prince’s Island Park. Cursed with horren- 
dous, inclement summer weather every year but one, 
and overshadowed by the Stampede, Calgary strug- 
gled. “It’s folk festival weekend; don’t wash your 
car,’ became a standing joke around the city. Not only 
was it wet in 1987, but cold too. It actually snowed 
overnight. Crowds dwindled to the point that the fes- 
tival all but collapsed. 

“Tt broke our budget, our hearts too,” says Vic 
Bell, an honorary board member and Davies’s suc- 
cessor as artistic director from 1989 to 1993. 

The following festival ran for one night in February 
at the Jubilee Auditorium — more to create a sense of 
continuity and fulfill grant obligations than for any- 
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thing else. Deeply concerned, Bell called a meeting of 
interested parties. Out of it came the not-for-profit 
Calgary Folk Music Festival Society, which resurrect- 
ed the event but limited it to one day in the park. In the 
week leading up to the event, the festival did, provide 
free midday concerts in the downtown area and 
booked nightly gigs for performers in appropriate local 
venues. With Spirit of the West as a headliner, Calgary 
was back in business, albeit with a volunteer staff. 

In 1992, it added Friday night. But a year later 
internal politics put an end to Vic Bell’s tenure as 
artistic director. “It wasn’t a pleasant situation,” 
says Bell. “I opposed the notion of big headliners. 
I figured it was a dead end.” 

The board thought otherwise and hired one of its 
own members, Kerry Clarke, to take over the artistic 
reins for 1994. She promptly booked The 
Proclaimers and Los Lobos and packed the park. The 
following year, however, it stiffed. With an estimated 
$100,000 loss, once again the festival almost col- 
lapsed. Private investors wanted to take it over. 
Fortuitously, Jerry Keogh, chairman of the Calgary 
board at the time, mentioned the situation to his friend 
and former neighbour, Terry Wickham. 

Wickham looked over the books as a favour and 
proclaimed the festival model, basically, healthy. 
The artistic budget, though, needed a serious ad- 
justment. Wickham proposed to the board that he 
would produce the festival in 1996 with Kerry 
Clarke as his assistant. If it made money, he would 
be paid. . .They went for it. 

“When we lost money in 1995, a lot of people’s 
instincts including mine — because I was pretty green 
— would have been to spend less and try to do a really 
great event with less money and, hopefully, sell 
enough tickets,” says Clarke. “Where we could have 
run scared, he had the confidence to say, ‘No, we can 
spend more money and still pull this off.” 

Wickham went back to his board in Edmonton 
and asked if it would lend Calgary a financial float 
until it got back on its feet. At five per cent interest, 
Edmonton agreed. Immediately, he raised 
Calgary’s artistic budget from $115,000 to 
$260,000 and called Jann Arden, who agreed to 
perform for a fraction of her normal fee. Blue 
Rodeo did the same. The sun shone and the festival 
cleared its debts and then some. Its artistic budget 
now sits at $600,000. 

A setback in 1999 — bad weather (of course), 
poor federal and municipal funding, and a weaker 
lineup — meant a loss of $80,000. That year the city 
invested $10,000 in the festival. The Federal 
Government granted $12,000. Those figures have 
since risen to $60,000 and $125,000 respectively. 

In 2000, Calgary added former CBC Radio pro- 
ducer les siemieniuk (yeah, he uses small caps) to 
its full-time staff as general manager. And as he'll 
willingly tell you, the festival has made money 
ever since. Indeed, in 2003 it sold out two of its 
four days for the first time. Not only that, but the 
Porta-potties smelled fresh and clean on Sunday 
morning, chuckles siemieniuk. 

With Clarke, a former program director at the lo- 
cal campus radio station, CJSW, adding her influ- 
ence to the booking — Gil Scott-Heron, Victoria 
Williams and Vic Chestnut, for example — Calgary 
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developed a reputation as a festival with an 
alternative edge. Clarke and Wickham’s 
tastes, says siemieniuk, make for full-bod- 
ied bills. 

“He’s older, wiser, a man, more conservative, 
and from Ireland,” says siemieniuk. “She’s 
younger, a woman, hipper, and from Alberta — you 
can’t possibly find that combination all in one per- 
son. So they work really well together. They com- 
plement each other a lot.” 

“T like the fact that the festivals are different,” 
says Wickham. “I don’t want it to be like 
Mcdonald’s: “Oh here he comes; he does the same 
thing at every festival.’ So I think Calgary has a 
certain feel to it and I am trying to take some more 
chances in Edmonton. I’d say I’m more than con- 
servative; I’m a bit more traditional. I really love 
traditional music if push comes to shove. 

“But the best is still to come for both festivals, 
that’s my reading of it. Calgary’s just getting there 
this year. I think it’s now being taken seriously as a 
festival in the last few years. My goal is 
Alberta will have the two best festivals 
and two best hockey teams in the world.” 
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The boy wonder, grew up in the northeast 
English town of Scunthorpe amidst the humdrum 
of the “60s folk revival. By the time Martin 
Simpson could legally order a pint his guitar tal- 
ents triggered the same adulation reserved for such 
British stylists as Davey Graham, Bert Jansch and 
John Renbourn. As the playing of Graham and 
company grew more esoteric, Simpson synthe- 
sized his love of acoustic blues, traditional and 
contemporary folk, and the odd pop song, into ex- 
hilaratingly unique LPs like Grinning In Your Face 
(1983) or Sad Or High Kicking (1985). 
Concurrently, he spent a decade (1977-1987) per- 
forming, on a guitar the colour of an avocado, with 
June Tabor. Together, they recorded A Cut Above 


and he played on her Abyssinians and Aqaba discs. 


He appeared on her award-wining Echo of Hooves 
and recently reunited to perform for an upcoming 
BBC television special. 

But back in 1988, Simpson, now married to 
American singer-songwriter Jessica Radcliffe, 
moved to Ithaca, New York. They would live in 


Santa Cruz, California, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, before their marriage ended and Martin 
moved back to England in 2002. While in the U.S., 
Simpson’s admirers grew to include Steve Miller 
and Brian Wilson. And in a moment of unfettered 
euphoria, Guitar Player magazine called him ‘One 
of the world’s finest acoustic guitar players.’ 

Living in America had a profound influence on 
Simpson’s music, reflected on such albums as the 
blues of Smoke & Mirrors, the instrumental gospel 
of A Closer Walk With Thee and the spooky south- 
ern vibe of the award-winning Righteousness and 
J49 

Humidity. Oddly enough, exile rekindled his in- 
terest in British traditional instrumental tunes 
(Leaves of Life and When I Was On Horseback) 
and its balladry (Bramble Briar, which won the 
BBC Radio Two Folk Awards album of the year). 
He also won its Instrumentalist of the Year in 2002 
and 2004. Now living in Sheffield — the city fea- 
tured in The Full Monty — Simpson recently 
recorded Kind Letters backed in part by the won- 


derful traditional Irish band Dant. It’s set 
for release in 2005. An advance copy has 
taken up permanent residence on the 
Penguin Eggs’ stereo and absolutely justi- 
fies his unequivocal enthusiasm for this 
recording. Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


Let’s start with the new record. 


I think it is probably the best thing I have 
ever done. I do. I just feel like ’'ve made 
some strides. I think my singing is better 
than it’s ever been. But also, I did some- 
thing which I haven’t really done before: I 
brought in musicians and really directed 
them. I got the whole of the Irish band 
Danu, who I think are absolutely fabulous. 
I saw them play last summer for the first 
time and I just thought, ‘Right, these guys 
are the perfect orchestra for me.’ So I got 
them in the studio and basically said, ‘OK, 
what I would like you to do, you come in 
here, you come in here, all of you come in 
here.’ They were just fantastic. It was such 
a pleasure. I was really making what I 
heard in my head happen. It was even bet- 
ter than I thought it was going to be. I also 
worked with Nancy Kerr and James Fagan. 
I got Nancy to play fiddle and viola. It was 
really cool. The album’s traditional, mostly 
English or Anglo-Scots with a couple of 
American ballad versions. I kind of re- 
Anglicised them, in a way. And on one 
tune that I wrote, which is very much a 
piece of mad guitar playing, I got Chris 
Parkinson to play an accordion duet, which 
made me really happy. 

It’s got some big ballads on it. Clark 
Saunders, The House Carpenter, Young 
Hunting, The Cruel Brother, they’re all 
massive Child ballads. Then there’s a big 
version of The Flying Cloud, Creeping 
Jane, Peggy And The Soldier, Adieu, Adieu 
(sometimes called Newry Town), When 
First I Came to Caledonia — (ve got Danu 
playing on that and it does my head in. I got 
it originally from Chris Wood and Andy 
Cutting and then from Waterson: Carthy. 

There’s a lot of big solo stuff on it, too. I 
feel my guitar playing has got to a different 
place. I’ve done some fairly radical stuff on 
it, I think. A tune I wrote for my friend, 
Terry Oliver, is called Bareback to 
Bullhassocks. 

We were doing some work together one 
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day and he picked up a chisel and tried to cut a 
wedge and he said. ‘Fuck me, this is so blunt you 
could ride it bareback to Bullhassocks.’ And I just 
thought, “What a fabulous, fabulous expression.’ I 
said, ‘What the hell is Bullhassocks?’ And he 
looked at me like I was daft as a brush and he said, 
‘It’s near Sandtoft in north Lincolnshire. I just 
thought it was great and I’d write a tune for him. It 
was going to be like a morris tune and I ended up 
writing a third part for it. I was trying to catch 
Terry’s lunatic sense of humour when I wrote the 
third part. I thought, “This is really cool. I think 
I’ve done something really different.’ Then I heard 
a Playford tune —a 17th century English dance. It 
was exactly the same thing time wise. So I’m only 
300 years behind the times. 


Do you consider Kind Letters a companion 
piece to Bramble Briar? 


I think they’re all companion pieces. I think 
Righteousness and Humidity is a companion piece 
to The Bramble Briar too. It’s just another aspect 
of tradition I’m taking it a little further. Obviously 
I wrote some of the material on that. I don’t think 
it’s a million miles away. The ingredients aren’t re- 
ally that different between The Bramble Briar and 
Righteousness and Humidity, they are about the 
same things and in some cases the songs are very 
closely related. It’s just that one has a very south- 
ern American flavour and the other has a very 
English flavour. It all makes sense to me. This new 
record, some people will say it’s very close to The 


Bramble Briar but I don’t think it is. I think it has 
gone in a different direction again, although the 
material is largely English. 


You worked on June Tabor’s Echo of Hooves. 
Was that an inspiration? 

Not really. It’s parallel. Actually, something else 
that’s exciting me, June and I just worked together 
for the first time in ages. We recorded a concert for 
TV for BBC 4 in England. She had her band and I 
came on and did some duets with her and one 
thing with the band and it was mighty. It was really 
good. I don’t want to get too presumptuous, but I 
think there’s more work with June. I’d also like to 
think I would be doing some more work with 
Danu at some point because we got on very well. 
They are lovely people. 


The banjo makes a rare appearance on 
Righteousness and Humidity. It has taken a 
back seat for a number of years. 


Well, it has. One of the reasons was thoroughly 
practical in that I really liked playing on stage with 
my amplified guitars with their pick-ups. Banjo 
pick-ups, generally speaking, are more use for in- 
terior decorating than for playing music. You could 
strip paint with them very well, but you wouldn’t 
want to listen to them. I decided that until I could 
get something that could really make me happy, I 
wasn t going to bother. Because I wasn’t perform- 
ing with the banjo, I didn’t play it that much at 
home. But Ron Saul, in California, built me a fret- 


less banjo neck for an old Gibson a couple 
of years ago and I ended up borrowing his 
banjo to play on Righteousness and 
Humidity. I just loved it so much I ordered 
one and it arrived in January of this year. 
And at the same time, a pick-up from 
Highlander Gear arrived and I just went, 
“Yeah, now I can play banjo on the stage.’ 
Which immediately made me practise the 
banjo. My banjo playing over the years 
has, obviously, really affected the way | 
play guitar. The moment I picked up the 
banjo and started to practise it again gave 
my guitar playing a real kick up the arse. 
So I’m really happy going back and forth 
between the two now. I’ve only started to 
play a couple of tunes on the stage, but it 


feels great. 
You now also play the ukulele. 


I didn’t until recently. But I picked one 
up, again from Ron Saul. I had it in my 
fingers about two minutes and started writing 
tunes. It’s just nice to have input from other things. 


The diversity of sources listed on your sleeve 
notes are certainly impressive. How do you 
come up with such obscure material? 


I was sitting on the plane yesterday, on the way 
out from England, writing the sleeve notes for 
Kind Letters. And I just realized just how much I 
love all that. I adore it. When I was a kid, I always 
wanted to know about the songs. If l ever I saw a 
record with good sleeve notes, I would chase down 
the stuff that it talked about. And so I would find 
songs by buying somebody’s record. I’d go, “Oh, 
I’ve got to get this book. Or, I’ve got to get this al- 
bum, you know. I have just being doing that since I 
was 14, really. I have a massive library inside and 
outside. There’s a huge amount of stuff in my 
head. I realized sometimes all I have to do is get in 
their and I'll find something. I'll go, ‘Oh man, I re- 
member that. I should really learn that.’ I still lis- 
ten, obviously, to lots of music. I have a lot of what 
people would call field recordings, reissue 78s, 
and all that kind of thing. Lots of books. I might 
find a particular song and think, ‘Oh I could do 
that but this version is a bit hackneyed. Maybe I'll 
find a different tune or find some extra words, or 
whatever. And that’s the great thing about tradi- 
tional music. You’ve just got this massive wealth of 
material you can go at. It’s really exciting. 


You also find rare American versions of tradi- 
tional British ballads like Geordie on 
Righteousness and Humidity. 


Yeah, absolutely. It’s fantastic. There’s one on 
the new record called Love Henry, which I learned 
when I was about 14 from Heddy West. She is 
from Georgia. She came over to England in the 
*60s and played banjo and guitar and made a 
record for Topic called Ballads, which was all 
American versions of British ballads. And there’s a 
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fabulous version of the Scots ballad Young 
Hunting, which is called Love Henry. It’s a great 
funky tune. It’s got sex, death and a talking bird in 
it, which is enough for anybody. 


Coo Coo Bird rocks. It’s probably the most 
aggressive arrangement I’ve heard you play in 
quite awhile? 


If you listen to Tommy MacLennan play Deep 
Blue Sea, which is his version of Catfish Blues, it 
just sounds for all intents and purposes like he’s 
flailing a fretless banjo. You can hear versions of 
Rolling And Tumblin’ flailed on the fretless banjo, 
really, really cool stuff. And I just started to play 
the Coo Coo Bird again. I played it on the banjo a 
lot and on the guitar a bit. Then one day I heard 
this new black version and it was so funky. I 
thought, “Cut out the middle step, which was the 
acoustic guitar, ‘and go straight from this funky 
fretless banjo into a really nasty electric guitar ver- 
sion.’ It’s kind of like if Chicago blues had hap- 
pened in another way it might have come up with 
something like that. It was really fun to do. 


How do you look back on A CutAbove these days? 


It was fantastic. Musically, it was really a blast. 
Personally, it was fucking awful for me because of 
lots of stuff that wasn’t very good. Musically, it was 
incredible. Obviously there’s swings and round- 
abouts in life sometimes. I enjoyed making that 
record a lot. I listened to it recently, actually, and I 
think it’s a very good record. June and I were an 
amazing balance for each other. I learned a huge 
amount from working with her and I think she did 
from working with me. We were just really good. 


What inspired your move back to England? 
It was just time. It was time to go. 


How had the British folk scene changed in 
your absence? 


The whole introduction of folk music in academia 
— you can do a degree in folk music now. That’s 
very interesting. There some red-hot young musi- 
cians and what they are doing, instead of ploughing 
through the folk clubs and inhaling tons of second- 
hand smoke, they are going to university. That is re- 
flected in the musicianship at some levels. 

There’s a singular absence of hard-hitting poli- 
tics in English folk music nowadays, apart from 
the people you would expect. I think it is terrify- 
ing, personally. I think, now of all times, that it is 
needed more than ever. But everybody has 
wimped out. Nobody seems willing to make a 
statement. I think that’s dismal. 

There certainly aren’t as many folk clubs as there 
used to be. But there are a lot of art centres, small the- 
atres and places like that, which are lovely places to 
play. I'd much rather play in a 200-seat theatre, with 
no smoking in it, than a 120-seat boozer where half 
the people are smoking cigarettes. 


What has the move meant in terms of your music 


I think change really affects my music. As you 
probably know, my marriage went and all kinds of 
things happened. All of that kind of boots you. In 
England, I feel an amazing sense of liberation be- 
ing back there. I feel like I can do any damn thing I 
want nowadays. I have paid so many dues, it 
would make your arse hurt, as they say. I’m back 
home, and with a few exceptions, I’m really, really 


made welcome. People want to hear me. I’ve never 


been in a better position. All my gigs are sold out. 
I’m working with incredible people and I feel like 
I’m really lucky. At the end of last year, I could 
have made the album that I made. Or, I could have 
made an album of contemporary songs, including 
some of mine. I could make another record right 
now pretty much. Which is a fantastic feeling. And 
[ have a year and half to come up with a new 
record. I’m going to be really spoiled for material 
by that time I hope. 


And you’ve just been voted Folk Musician of 
the Year in Britain in 2004? 


Again, yeah. It’s great. I love it. Also, 
Righteousness and Humidity was nominated for 
album of the year, which I thought was fantastic. I 
was so pleased about that. It’s really nice recogni- 
tion. Career wise, it does nothing but good to have 
those kinds of accolades. The English love to be 
miserable about everything. This is that, and the 
other. But fuck all that; it’s great. Somebody 
awards you Musician of the Year, how could it not 
be a good thing? 


Your love of traditional songs developed in 
school, yes? 


Yeah, absolutely. We learned Barbara 


Allen at school and I can remember stand- 
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ing in the music class learning to sing this 
ballad and just going, “God Almighty. | 
love this.’ 


What was the attraction? 


Sex and death, really, and a beautiful 
tune. It was so romantic, and so unspeak- 
ably beautiful. Emotionally, it just nailed 
me to the wall. And I was probably only 
eight. I can remember being so moved by 
this and I had already fallen in love with 
Paul Robeson singing spirituals and things 
like that. I just loved songs. I loved what 
they did to me. But learning that first bal- 


lad was just gobsmacking. 


Your interest in the blues came from 
an older brother’s records. What did he 
bring into the house? 


My eldest brother, Geoff, when I was very little, 
he had all these rock ’n’ roll 78s. The first records | 
heard were Little Richard's Tutti Frutti and Jerry 
Lee Lewis’s Great Balls of Fire. | mean that was 
wild shit. I had already heard that stuff and Geoff 
had jazz records and stuff. My brother, Simon, really 
got into blues. We were really serious. In 1963-64 
we were buying Muddy Waters records rather than 
Rolling Stones records because it was obvious to us 
who was better. Why would you want to buy a bunch 
of English guys doing it when you could buy this? 
We had a house full of stuff like Big Bill Broonzy, 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee and Leadbelly, 
all of which I loved. Somewhere in there we got a 
Big Joe Williams record and that completely blew 
my head off. It seemed to me this guy is not putting 


on a show, he’s digging this stuff out of himself. I just 
loved it. I thought it was the ugliest, scariest, best 


music. 
You met him, didn’t you? 


That was so cool. I was 15. He was backstage at 
the Manchester Free Trade Hall and I was a cheeky 
little sod. I just found my way backstage and I 
walked into this room full of old black guys and 
made a beeline for Big Joe. He was just sitting there. 
He had a gammy leg and had a tuxedo suit on with a 
clip-on bowtie. He basically said he was scared and 
had a cold and would I go away and come back lat- 
er. He played at the end of the first set and I came 
back at the interval and he was all cheerful and 
pleased to see me. We sat and talked and he played 
the guitar to me a bit. And he had this walking stick, 
which was a big pine plank with a round hole cut in 
one end for his fingers to go through. It was covered 
in autographs and he basically said, ‘I like you kid. 
Here, sign my plank, and handed me his stick and a 
pen. I looked at it and it’s covered in all these names 
and it was like, “Oh my God, these people are fa- 
mous. I looked along it and I found Joan 
Baez and Bob Dylan and signed between 
them. 
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The songs contained in this boxed set of four 
discs and one DVD provided the British folk re- 
vival with much of its impetus. Truly profound, 
their influence. Groups as diverse as Traffic and 
Oysterband trawled the Watersons’ repertoire for 
such songs as John Barleycorn or Hal-An-Tow. 
And the Watersons’ catalogue remains as vital to- 
day as it did back in the early ’60s when they first 
started out in Hull, England. Young turks like John 
Spiers and Jon Bowden still lift the likes of Prickle 
Holy Bush for sustenance. 

Righty-fourtracks in all and beautifully pack- 
aged, Mighty River of Song features an intoxicat- 
ing mixture of the familiar, obscure and previously 
unreleased recordings from the original quartet — 
John Harrison and Mike, Lal and Norma Waterson 
— through to their various contemporary offshoots 
like Blue Murder, the Waterdaughters, and of 
course, Waterson:Carthy. 

Sadly, for whatever reason, there’s nothing from 
Lal and Mike’s watershed Bright Phoebus. There 
are, however, highlights galore, including a pro- 
foundly moving Coal Not Dole from Norma, an 
equally affecting When J Die with Peter Bellamy, 
and a gorgeous, gorgeous / Bid You Goodnight 
with Eliza Carthy on lead vocals. 

Largely the arrangements are spartan, more often 
than not a cappella, with those beautiful emotional 
voices soaring to the heavens. Profound as well as 
humourous, sometimes both, the contemporary 
topics cover everything from family violence (A 
Stitch In Time) to the much-hated Margaret 
Thatcher (Hilda’s Cabinet Band). 

The icing on an already elaborate cake is surely 
the Derrick Knight, 1965, BBC TV documentary, 
Travelling For A Living. Shot in grainy black in 
white, it focuses on the original lineup researching 
songs in various locations as well as singing in 
their folk club in Hull, where they’re joined by the 
likes of Louis Killen and Anne Briggs. Despite 
some hilarious moments — John’s mum bringing 
him his supper after a hard day on the road — the 
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dominant impression is their unequivocal commit- 
ment to their music — the proof now captured in all 
its impressive glory on Mighty River of Song. 
Anyone with even the remotest interest in tradi- 
tional folk song ought to pick up this release. 
Consider it a Holy Grail of sorts. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Harry Manx 
West Eats Meet 
Dog My Cat Records 
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Harry Manx has already made a name for him- 
self with his gentle blend of country blues and 
Indian classical music. With West Eats Meet he 
fuses the two with a gospel groove. Apparently, 
this is something he has wanted to do for quite 
some time. He could not do this solo, however, and 
has assembled a much larger group of musicians 
on this album. Emily Braden, Sara Morreiros, 
Christine Best as female background leads and 
chorus, and the Heavenly Lights, a group he ran 
into while on tour in Australia, as a male chorus. 
The ensemble is rounded out with Niel Golden on 
Tabla and Dhorak and Wynn Gogol on keyboards, 
two musicians Harry met around home on 
Vancouver Island. 

Now, in case you’re thinking that this seems a little 
too crowded, please know that only the lightest and 
deftest of hands is used to combine the swirl of the 
tamboura, the muted beat of the tabla and the soft 
backing vocals of Ms. Braden. It all serves to adda 
certain depth to the sound that Harry has been per- 
fecting over the years, without taking away from the 
quiet spirit of what we have heard before. In fact, if 
you've heard Take this Hammer from his last, live 
album, Road Ragas, you’ |l have a fairly good idea 
of the direction of West Eats Meet. 

That Knowing Look of Fate is a driving acoustic 
blues song, accentuated only by Niel’s tabla. Make 
Way for The Living and Shadow of the Whip both 
use the gospel-like choruses to full advantage, 
revving up the songs to the closest you’ ll probably 
get to sing-alongs with Harry. 

For those who are more of a pure blues fan, this 
album has turned up the blues and turned down the 


Indian classical to more of an accent, with 
the exception of Forgive and Remember, 
where he pulls out the Mohan Veena. | 
think he’s come really close to perfecting 
the blend with this one. Buy it, and buy it 
now. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 
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Live from the Powerhouse 
Compass 
7 4378 2 


Here’s a super group, of sorts. Two 
deans of Irish music, Andy Irvine and 
Donal Lunny, team up with American old- 
time fiddler Bruce Molsky, Dutch guitarist 
Rens van der Zalm, and Hungarian multi- 
instrumentalist Nikola Parov. The group’s 
name is a nod in the direction of an earlier 
Mosaic that included Andy Irvine, Donal 
Lunny, Hans Theesink, and Marta 
Sebestyen. As in its previous incarnation, 
Mozaik focuses on music from several 
different European traditions, although the 
addition of Molsky this time out also 
brings in some traditional American influ- 
ences. 

There’s lots of highlights. For starters, 
the presence of Lunny and Irvine ensure 
that the old Planxty repertoire is not neg- 
lected. Both Smeseno Horo and A 
Blacksmith Courted Me hearken from 
those days and are given fresh life. The 
pairing of a Romanian hora, with its plain- 
tive twists and turns, and the American 
tune Black Jack Grove is nothing short of 
brilliant; the more complicated energy of 
the hora transforming into the hyperkinet- 
ic barndance that is the second tune. 
Throughout there are songs from Irvine 
and Molsky: a couple of Irvine classics 
(My Heart’s Tonight in Ireland and Never 
Tire of the Road with its heartfelt “All of 
you fascists bound to lose” chorus) and an 
a capella field holler from Molsky. All in 
all, it’s a textbook example of the heights 
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to which traditional (or traditionally-in- 
spired) acoustic music can rise when se- 
quenced creatively and delivered with fire 
and sensitivity. Beautiful. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Annie Gallup 
Pearl Street 

Fifty Fifty Music 
FFM 104 


Why Annie Gallup’s profile lacks the 
status of a Sam Phillips or a Kathleen 
Edwards boggles the mind. With more 
edge, flair and imagination than either, 
Gallup truly deserves widespread recogni- 
tion. Possibly, Pearl Street might just give 
her that boost she so richly deserves. For 
sure, this disc raises the bar and then some. 
Her songs are so brutally frank and per- 
sonal that it’s like sneaking a peek in a di- 
ary. More beat poetry than lyrics, her im- 
ages grab you by the scruff of the neck and 
hold you in their grasp from one end of 
this disc to the other. There’s even an inter- 
mission before Annie Gallup interviews 
Annie Gallup. “Quirky” doesn’t even 
come close as a description. 

As always, the musicianship is stellar through- 
out. How could it not be with the likes of Ray 
Bonneville in your corner? For the most part, 
though, she uses either her great, big, bluesy elec- 
tric guitar as a solo backdrop or resorts to acoustic 
devices. Lori’s Legs, for instance, has just a simple 
percussive accompaniment and could easily pass 
for a kids’ skipping rope song. / Think About 
Richard is a brilliant epic worthy of Ani DiFranco. 


Annie Gallup 


And Tom Waits might yet rue the day he never 
wrote Tulsa. Indeed, Dale McVinnie’s vocals on it 
bear an uncanny resemblance to those of Waits. 
With not a duff track on the entire album, Pearl 
Street is clearly a career-defining recording. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Bob Dylan 
Live 1964 
Columbia/Legacy 
86882 


Recorded at New York City’s Philharmonic Hall 
on Halloween this double CD is an intimate por- 
trait of Dylan performing solo towards the end of 
his great acoustic phase. The former Mr. 
Zimmerman sounds relaxed and surprisingly play- 
ful, joking with the audience between songs, and 
breaking into giggles on several occasions. He 
trawls through most of his greatest hits up to 
Bringing It All Back Home, and includes three 
original songs that never made it onto any official 
album — the hilarious Talkin’ John Birch Paranoid 
Blues, the superb Who Killed Davey Moore? and 
the indifferent Mama, You Been On My Mind, ap- 
pallingly sung here with guest Joan Baez. 

Dylan has always been a “warts and all” musi- 
cian, more concerned with raw immediacy than 
polish. Most of the time it pays off handsomely, 
providing edgy and compelling performances. The 
highlights of Live /964 are stark, powerful takes 
on his classics The Lonesome Death of Hattie 
Carroll, Mr Tambourine Man, Gates of Eden, and 
a nine-minute version of /t’s Allright, Ma (I’m 
Only Bleeding). The last two songs are unveiled, 
evidently for the first time, to an audibly gobs- 
macked audience. Dylan’s delivery of /t’s Allright, 
Mais remarkably measured and articulate, though 
the lyrics are still so new to him that at one point 
he fluffs some of them. As a savagely perceptive 
diatribe aimed at the dark side of American society 
it’s without equal, and still sounds fresh after 40 
years — testimony to Dylan’s artistic courage and 
enduring brilliance. 

— By Tony Montague 


Ron Sexsmith 
Retriever 

Warner Music 

2 61600 


The seventh studio album from lovable perfec- 
tionist Ron Sexsmith finds the Canadian singer- 
songwriter ina comfortable place. A gifted tune- 
smith who has earned wide praise from some of 
the biggest names in pop, Sexsmith has encoun- 
tered some challenges in the studio. He’s often not 
been comfortable with the results, as with 2001's 
Blue Boy, produced by Steve Earle, which 
Sexsmith found somewhat clumsy and awkward. 

Retriever finds him teaming up a second time 
with Martin Terefe, who boldy produced 2002’s 
Cobblestone Runway against a backdrop of elec- 
tronica— surely a surprise to many longtime 
Sexsmith fans. 

By contrast, Retriever is organic — back-to-ba- 


sics guitars, piano, bass and drums, an occasion- 
al string section underscoring a delicate melody. 
There are just enough electric guitars to keep it 
energized, although some of us could always stand 
more. Hot British songwriter Ed Harcourt bangs 
away at the piano on a few tracks. Terefe plays a 
lot of the bass and guitar parts. 

Everything takes a back seat to Sexsmith’s voice. 
Coming from somewhere high in the back of his 
throat, it’s as distinctive as ever, and more supple 
and nuanced than last time out. And his lyrics? They 
show he’s feeling good, all things considered. He 
dispenses hard-earned fatherly wisdom in 
Imaginary Friends, draws a firm line against corpo- 
rate agendas in From Now On, the strongest track. 

He’s always been great at love songs because of a 
willingness to reveal himself. Retriever has its share, 
including Whatever It Takes, musically a tribute to 
’70s soul stylist Bill Withers. It’s a bit of a wrench in 
the works. On Dandelion Wine, Sexsmith sings not 
to his current love, but to one he’s left behind. “Now 
when I sing to you/ It’s with a heavy heart,’ he ad- 
mits ruefully, “I took a love that was true / and tore it 
all apart.” In his capable hands, such ordinary words 
are indeed poignant. 

— By Dave Howell. 


Gordon Lightfoot 


Harmony 


Linus Entertainment 
2 70027 


You'd swear by the tone of peaceful resignation, 
melancholy, and the images of mortality that per- 
vade this album, that the songs on Harmony were 
inspired by Gordon Lightfoot’s near death experi- 
ence of 2002, when he was forced to stop touring 
after a burst aneurysm. But no, the songs were 
recorded before Lightfoot put the final details to 
Harmony together from his hospital bed where he 
had the day’s mixes delivered for his notes and 
comments. 

And a fine job he’s done. The voice may be 
creaky in places compared to the young Lightfoot, 
but it is still a voice that commands attention and 
delivers great pleasure. In fact the world-weariness 
in his voice adds emotion to the material. 

Harmony contains a lot to remind you why 
Gordon Lightfoot is a Canadian icon. There are his 
wonderful melodies as in the title track and 
Inspiration Lady. Early in his career he painted 
pictures of this country in all its natural pine forest- 
ed glory and he’s still at it with a love song to Lake 
Couchiching and life in the Arctic in the eerie 
Flyin’ Blind. 

For those of us who were inspired to love folk 
music in our youth by the sound of Gordon 
Lightfoot, Red Shea and Rick Haynes annually 
crossing the country and singing about it like no 
one had ever had done before, it’s nice to know 
that he still has something to offer. Gordon 
Lightfoot may be in the twilight of a great career, 
but as everybody knows, the light at twilight is a 
beauty to behold. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Ani DiFranco 
Educated Guess 
Righteous Babe Records Inc 
RBRO034-D 


Ani takes solo to a whole new level — she did the 
recording and mixing, plays all the instruments, 
does all lead and backing vocals. Some might call 
the resulting sound “intimate; however, “lonely” 
might be more accurate. “In fact, I’m laughing less 
in general,’ Ani sings. Maybe she should try get- 
ting out more, play music with some friends, try 
getting in touch with the community she likes to 
criticize so much. Or perhaps she needs to move 
away from the United States so that she’s not “‘sur- 
rounded by willful ignorance.” 

Loneliness aside, you can’t deny Ani’s vocal 
uniqueness. More than ever, her voice becomes its 
own instrument, bending and biting, swelling and 
shimmering. And I suppose we can’t deny that 
she’s a great guitar player who never fails to come 
up with interesting riffs and chord structures. Plus, 
she uses this great old-timey-sounding guitar. 
Educated Guess sounds good and all, it’s just that 
it lacks a sense of humor. If you’re a die-hard Ani 
fan you'll probably want to add this to your collec- 
tion. If not, you’ ll prefer her last album, Evolve. 
It’s way cooler. 


— By Mary Beth Carty 


Sarah Harmer 
All of Our Names 


Universal 


While some of Sarah Harmer’s lyrics still come 
off a bit juvenile, relying on cutesy poetry and 
ham-fisted metaphors, the able lilt in her voice 
makes you forgive her. She’s on a solid Joni 
Mitchell kick, after all, and there are at least five 
songs on this record which seriously move you, in- 
cluding the jaggedly-arranged, smoothly accom- 
plished Almost, which goes through a number of 
pleasing transitions. Not unlike the whole work, a 
paint-by-number where Harmer rebelliously chose 
her own colours. Overall, it’s a pretty album, folk- 
pop with just a hint of sentimentally grunge sensi- 
bility. 

— By Fish Griwkowsky 


Keb’Mo’ 
Keep It Simple 
Epic/Okeh 

EK 86408) 


When it comes to prickly debates on the blues 
and issues of authenticity, few spark the flames 
more consistently than Kevin Moore and what he 
does for a living. He adds elements of pop to his 
blues and, through this approach, releases albums 
that are increasingly branded Blues Lite. Who 
cares? At face value, Keep It Simple marries soft 
rock to Delta blues but the net result is so damned 
upbeat and purely musical, that the argument is 
moot. Largely acoustic, 12 original tracks cele- 
brate this rootsy singer-songwriter’s approach to 
modern American music, adding piano, dobro, 


mandolin, banjo and harp to the mix. Let Your 

Love Shine is one of the disc’s best tracks, blissful- 
ly buoyant and impeccably produced. One Friend 
is simply a beautiful composition by any standard, 


as is Closer. The title track is blues-fuelled in style 
and sentiment, yet hinged to a 21st Century lyric — 
his contemporary take on the world being his 
strong suit. His heartfelt ode to B.B.King (co-writ- 
ten with Robben Ford and guested by Robert 
Cray) flies in the face of its inspiration, stylistical- 
ly, but is a worthy effort. As always, Keb’ Mo’s 
honey-dipped vocals and prowess on the National 
Steel steal the show. This disc — regardless of its 
classification — keeps it simple, sweetly so. 


— By Eric Thom 


Eric Clapton 


Me and Mr. Johnson 
Reprise Records 
CDW 48423 
Aerosmith 
Honkin’ On Bobo 
Sony/Columbia 

CK 87025 

Some blues purists will be reviled at the thought 
of reviewing these two albums simultaneously. 
One (Honkin’ On Bobo) is a hard rock rave-up of 
the blues, while the other (Me and Mr. Johnson) is 
a mature blues artist’s loving tribute to one of the 
creators of the form. However, these two record- 
ings, and the people who made them, have far 
more in common than might appear at first blush. 

Eric Clapton first rose to prominence as a mem- 
ber of the Yardbirds. The band was famous for its 
rave-ups of classic blues and R&B. Clapton left 
the Yardbirds in 1965 to join John Mayall’s 
Bluesbreakers because he saw the Yardbirds moy- 
ing away from their blues roots. 

With Me and Mr. Johnson, Eric Clapton has de- 
livered a definitive, modern interpretation of the 
classic songs of Robert Johnson. The disc pulses, 
glows and reverberates with the intimate intensity 
of the originals. As Clapton says in the liner notes, 


*...Robert Johnson wrote. ..the finest mu- 
sic I have ever heard. I have always trusted 
its purity and I always will.” 
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included a cover of the Rufus Thomas 
classic, Walkin’ the Dog. Honkin’ On Bobo 
sees Aerosmith coming full circle, return- 
ing to their blues roots. Relatively obscure 
material by blues greats Willie Dixon, Bo 
Diddley, Sonny Boy Williamson and 
Mississippi Fred McDowell are given the 
Aerosmith rave-up. The musicianship is 
first rate throughout, although the heavily 
layered production may be a bit much for 
the “less is more” kind of blues fan. 
Muddy Waters wrote The Blues Had a 
Baby and They Named It Rock ’n’ Roll and 
these two recordings define that truism. 
Clapton fans will find out what has in- 
spired their man Slowhand for the past 40 
years while Aerosmith fans will discover 
that the blues is indeed the roots of rock. 
Both recordings are highly recommended 
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for fans of either. 


—By Cam Hayden 


Loretta Lynn 
Van Lear Rose 
Interscope 

B00025 1302 


Opening with a gorgeous title track about how her 
father met her mother, and closing with a self-depre- 
cating version of her own life story, Van Lear Rose 
would stand as a fine testament to the life and career 
of Loretta Lynn if it were the last record she ever 
made. The trouble with that thought is that she 
sounds as if she’s just getting started — it’s obvious 
the coal miner’s daughter was totally invigorated by 
the time she spent in a Nashville studio with the 
very un-Nashville producer Jack White, he of the 
red-and-white rock duo the White Stripes. 

Lynn wrote all 13 songs, the first time she’s ever 
done that for a record, she says in the liner notes. 
She gives us some old compositions and some 
new, covering the country palette from cheatin’ 
and hurtin’ to drinkin’ and cheatin’, with some 
genuine chuckles and a few babies bein’ born here 
and there. Lynn’s vocals are terrific, her words 
stretched and pulled by her southern accent, 
everything sung as if she really means it. 

White, who helped T. Bone Burnett make the 
Cold Mountain soundtrack, pushes the envelope 
without going overboard. Fears that this may be a 
White Stripes album with Loretta at the mike are 
unfounded. The respect that 28-year-old White has 
for 70-year-old Lynn is clear; every track revolves 
around her voice and the mood he creates for each 
piece is the mood that is demanded by the senti- 
ment expressed in Lynn’s lyrics. He’s a fan and he 
wants you to hear her at her full potential. 

They roared through the recording in only two 
weeks, because White wanted a spontaneous feel. 
They achieved that. You can tell there’s genuine af- 
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fection happening between the pair when 
they get together for a duet about gettin’ re- 
al drunk in Portland, Oregon. 

The Jack factor — White enjoys huge status in the 
rock scene — will help introduce one of country 
music’s greatest singers to a vast new audience, 
younger fans who may otherwise never have 
bought one of her recordings. This is the kind of 
exposure that Rick Rubin created for Johnny Cash, 
but Van Lear Rose is a very different project. Yes, 
the Rubin-Cash collaborations did help a younger 
generation of music lovers recognize Cash as an 
American treasure. But those records were grim 
and full of pain; they seemed to be actively fore- 
shadowing Cash’s death. By contrast, Van Lear 
Rose is a joyous celebration of the life of a woman 
who has lived one hell of a story and is still around 
to tell it as she sees fit. As Lynn recounts in Story 
of My Life, “Now me and Doo, married 48 years / 
Six kids later a lot of laughter and tears / I have to 
say that I’ve been blessed / Not bad for this ol’ 
Kentucky girl I guess.” There are other rich autobi- 
ographical moments, including a spoken word 
piece about a medical emergency when she was 
just a baby. She belts out the stomper Have Mercy 
— she wrote it for Elvis Presley — and her High on a 
Mountaintop here comes straight off a front porch 
on a Saturday night. For my money, the song that 
best captures the spirit of collaboration between 
singer and producer is Women’s Prison. Sentenced 
to die for killing her cheating lover, the singer ap- 
proaches her execution with solemn acceptance. 
Steel guitar and organ strain in the background as 
the story grinds towards its inevitable conclusion. 
At the climax, Lynn whispers a few lines of 
Amazing Grace, almost as an afterthought, just be- 
fore White comes in with a great big electric-guitar 
riff to send her off to the great hereafter. Sweet. 

— By Dave Howell 


a: Lewis & Tom Rozum 


Sam Phillips 


A Boot and a Shoe 
Nonesuch 


Basically a sequel to the austere, T-Bone 
Burnett-produced Fan Dance, the less-famous 
Sam Phillips did well to again work closely with 
her sound-obsessed, Cuba-loving husband. The re- 
sult is an album that intentionally drags you into 
the first half of the last century, shades of Django 
Reinhardt and the Jo Kill a Mockingbird sound- 
track. Think a less showy Tom Waits sound, with a 
pretty - if admittedly less interesting - voice. Still, 
on tracks like Red Silk Five, she plays the femme 
fatale with such evil it makes me want to have chil- 
dren, then hide them. Proof once again that folks 
who embrace Jesus make the best music, especial- 
ly when they don?t preach about it. 

— By Fish Griwkowsky 


Laurie Lewis & Tom Rozum 


Guest House 
Hightone 
8167 


Count on Laurie Lewis to pen at least one great 
original on every CD she seems to release. On this, 
it’s Willie Poor Boy, a bus driver consumed with 
road rage. At a crosswalk in the city he pulls a gun, 
fires a shot in the heat of the moment and, before 
you know it, there’s “Willie poor boy, laying in 
jail, sorrowful tale,” to quote the hook line from 
this little tale of urban violence. Who says a good 
bluegrass murder ballad has to be about some 
scored backwoods mountain man throwing his 
ex-lover in the river? 

Guest House is a follow-up to The Oak & the 
Laurel, which earned Lewis and collaborator Tom 
Rozum a Grammy nomination in 1995. A combo 
of folk music, old-time fiddle tunes, vintage coun- 
try and rollicking bluegrass, Lewis and Rozum 


have come up with another winner. How can you 
not love an act that unearths an old gem like Don’t 
Let the Stars Get In Your Eyes, which was a hit for 
Perry Como? Overall, the material is maybe a 
notch below The Oak and the Laurel, the musi- 
cianship and execution is of the usual high calibre 
that has earn this duo respect and acclaim. 

Lewis, a Berkeley, Calif., fiddler and songwriter, 
is one of the great talents in acoustic music. I’ve 
been a fan throughout her two decades on the mu- 
sic scene, despite the speeding ticket I got listening 
to one of her high-energy fiddle breaks on a well- 
played CD. Curse you, Laurie Lewis, and thank 
you. 

—By Bob Remington 


Emmylou Harris 


Pieces of the Sky 
Rhino/Warner Bros 
R2 78108 

Elite Hotel 
Rhino/Warner Bros 
R2 78109 

Luxury Liner 
Rhino/Warner Bros 
R2 78110 

Quarter Moon in a Ten Cent Town 
Rhino/Warner Bros 
R2 78111 

Blue Kentucky Girl 
Rhino/Warner Bros 
R2 78112 


Emmylou Harris remains one of the most recog- 
nizable, soulful and most importantly, thoughtful 
voices in music today. She changed the way we 
listened to country music. She took country music 
to places most of us never considered. 
Understanding the beauty, breadth and innovation 
of her musical journey, you need to start at the be- 
ginning. Rhino Records just made that easier. They 
re-issued her first five releases, packaged as gor- 
geous remastered and extended CDs. Beginning 
with Pieces of the Sky, her Reprise debut, through 
Luxury Liner to Blue Kentucky Girl, each CD in- 
cludes unreleased tracks, expanded liner notes and 
recording details. The reissues were digitally re- 
mastered by original producer, Canadian native 
and ex-husband Brian Ahern. 

The depth of her story is simply staggering and 
reminds you of her tremendous talent. 

Emmylou Harris came to the music worlds’ at- 
tention in the early 70’s with the legendary Gram 
Parsons. Pieces of the Sky came out in 1975 made 
its way to No.1 on the country charts and marked 
the beginning of a phenomenal creative burst for a 
group of performers gravitating towards traditional 
country music (Gram Parsons as progenitor). This 
group, that included Linda Ronstadt, Jackson 
Browne and Little Feat, were slipping back and 
forth across what was considered the ‘sacred’ tra- 
ditional country boundaries, combining rock, folk 
and pop with traditional country. Emmylou and 
Brian Ahern created this body of work in the shad- 
ow of Gram Parsons - using many of the same 
band members and covering his songs. The over- 


whelming feeling throughout those first three 
records reflect her painful loss. Her interpretation 
of Parsons She will break your heart. Re-inventing 
everything from the Louvin Brothers to the 
Beatles, Emmylou Harris has always been a song 
interpreter. But these CDs make it as obvious as a 
country-song metaphor, she is a great deal more 
than an interpreter. She is the high lonesome diva. 

Twenty-five years have past since Blue Kentucky 
Moon was released, yet all five discs remain fresh 
and vital. It’s a testament to her passion and com- 
mitment that the performances are still thrilling 
and current. Effortlessly sliding from country to 
folk, from Bluebird Wine (from Pieces in the Sky) 
to Sorrow in the Wind (a chilling precursor to the O 
Brother phenom), its like watching a diamond 
slowly being formed.. Emmylou’s crystalline 
voice fuels the thrill of discovery, many of which 
are familiar to a compulsive radio-listening kid. 

Essential listening. 

— By Tom Metuzals 


John and the Sisters 


John and the Sisters 
Northern Blues Music 
NBMOO20 


Listening to the gumbo, swamp-gator, moanin’ 
blues on John and the Sisters, it only takes a 
minute to realize Captain Beefheart lives. With the 
tortured singing of John Dickie and the sawing of 
guitarist Kevin Breit, John and the Sisters 1s an un- 
holy cross of the aforementioned Captain and Dr. 
John. Pretty impressive for a bunch of Toronto 
boys, given that you’d swear they'd just crawled 
out of the muck of some Louisiana bayou. 

The recording is loud, nicely dissonant with the 
sort of incessant pounding beat that throbs at the 
front of your head like too many shots of bourbon 
the night before. Rob Gusevs plays the keyboards 
like drums, while Gary Taylor doesn’t so much 
play the drums as bash the crap out of them. Yet 
sometimes this band can get downright soulful: 
check out the Stax-Motown, Cisco Kid groove on 
L.A. The grinding blues on this CD need to be 
played at maximum volume for full effect. Nuff 
said! 

— By Charles Mandel 


Annabelle Chvostek 


Water 
Massive Quantities of Good Vibes 


How ’70s! How quaint! Montreal-based singer, 
guitarist and composer Annabelle Chvostek has 
created a concept album about, of all things, water. 
The result isn't exactly, say, The Lamb Lies Down 
on Broadway or Ziggy Stardust. It is sweet and 
touching, though, Chvostek’s concern over the 
quality of our fresh water. But does it make for 
great music? I guess it all depends if you’re into 
breathy songs with such upbeat lyrics as “Water 
belongs to the earth/and all species/and is sacred to 
life.’ Alright, get down! 

It’s great that Chvostek is so concerned about the 
environment, but honestly Water could have been 


a song. She just doesn’t have the material to stretch 
these loosely connected songs out to fill an entire 
album. Gamely helping her are Adrian Vedady on 
double bass and drummer Tony Spina. The music 
is sometimes sprightly, but the lyrics are clumsy 
and forced. Sad to say, Water drowns in its own 
sentiment. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Amos Garrett 


Amos Garrett Acoustic Album 
Stony Plain 
SPCD 1299 


As an electric guitar session player, Amos 
Garrett ranks up there with the best of them. 
Period. For years, his style has been recognizable 
and feted for smooth and tasteful delivery, going 
back most notably to the stellar solo on Midnight 
At the Oasis for Maria Muldaur. 

As a singer, he’s competent and possessed of a 
mellifluous baritone voice (mellifluous could also 
be applied to his guitar) which is where most lis- 
teners will stay on, or get off. 

He mines the same vein as Leon Redbone, but 
sings smoothly, rather than gravely. The song se- 
lection and approach reflect Garrett’s original 
roots in a jug band, but also include ragtime-jazzy- 
bluesy tunes from Hoagy Carmichael, a Bing 
Crosby cover, and several contemporary cuts in 
similar styles. 

The album puts his voice at the forefront and he’s 
a crooner who hits all the right notes. Such an ap- 
proach short-changes the two legitimate blues 
tracks — he simply delivers the words, rather than 
interpreting and injecting his feelings into them. 

So, when he gets some fine acoustic people togeth- 
er, the results are interesting. The players sound like 
they're having a good time in the studio. David 
Wilkie’s mandolin complements Garrett’s lyrical 
acoustic, and they fool around with tap shoes on one 
number. Overall, the musicianship and arrangements 
are top notch. But the key factor will be whether or 
not you like his voice. 

— By Stuart Adams 


John and the Sisters 


BR549 
Tangled in the Pines 
Dualtone 


In the past, BR549 has avoided the camp 
that would seem to inevitably stick to a 
modern honky tonk band wearing western 
swing uniforms. Playing a solid mix of 
rockabilly, swing and good ol’ country, the 
Nashville five-piece always looked especial- 
ly good when compared to the horrid bowel 
movements surrounding them in the land of 
Garth Brooks. Sadly, Zangled in the Pines 
adds little to their legacy. Oh, they still 
sound solid, but there’s just nothing to write 
home about here, unlike their 1996 debut al- 
bum. I mean, there’s only so many times 
you can say, “Boy, can those boys play!’ 
without yearning for something a little deep- 
er than songs about the specific scenery 
which proves their genre-allegience. 


—By Fish Griwkowsky 


Eric Westbury 

Burnt Tongues & Blue Truths 
Barreltown Records 
BR41967-3 


Eric Westbury was, auspiciously enough, the 
subject of the first article in the first issue of the 
magazine you're holding. As that article docu- 
mented, Westbury plays a five-string guitar, and 
plays it left-handed and upside down, and was 
born with a partially paralyzed vocal cord. If those 
uncommon traits seem like limitations for a singer- 
songwriter they don’t come across as such for 
Westbury. Burnt Tongues & Blue Truths, the 
singer’s second album, is a powerful collection of 
songs. Westbury is a very socially engaged song- 
writer although he isn’t really a topical songwriter 
as such. Rather, he weaves philosophical ideas and 
social concerns into his songs. The lyrics stand out 
as being remarkably cogent but Gurf Morlix’s pro- 
duction also contributes greatly to making Burnt 
Tongues & Blue Truths a class act. 


Four of the songs on the album are fresh 
versions from his debut while seven of 
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them are new. Nickajack Cave is a timely 
tribute to Johnny Cash and June Carter. 
Wise Man Watching is a pointed indict- 
rent of television. Churchill’s Black Dog, 
a title that alludes to the British leader’s 


1ame for depression, could become an an- 
them of sorts for anyone so afflicted. The 
album closes with Knockin’ the Big Man 
Down, the closest Westbury gets to actual- 
ly cheering for a revolution. Highly recom- 


mended. 


—~By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Pauline Scanlon 
Red Colour Sun 


Daisy Label 
DLCD 010 


Pauline Scanlon has toured for three 
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years with Sharon Shannon, and now the 
Kerry singer releases her first solo album. 
[t exploded onto the Irish charts, quickly 
reaching #4 in Cork, #2 in Dublin, and #1 
in Galway. 


Her voice is sweet on some tender songs 
and determined on some very gutsy stuff. There 
are a few classics, and more recent numbers from 
composers like John Spillane, Don MacLean, 
Willie Nelson and Peggy Seeger. 

Pauline’s strength and compassion shine through 
the dark themes of Springhill Mining Disaster, 
Molly Ban, and What Put The Blood, and she puts 
great affection into And I Love You So, All The 
Ways You Wander, and Valentine. Her unaccompa- 
nied Boys of Barr na Sraide is a dynamite rendi- 
tion, Warm Despite The Chill another winner. 
Churchyard, a Scanlon original, is along with the 
buoyant Sally Free and Easy one of several spirit- 
ed tracks with a modern rhythmic feel. 

With solid backing from Donogh Hennessey, 
Caroline Dale, Justin Adams and Sharon Shannon, 
the production and arrangements are excellent. In 
the grand tradition of full-hearted ballads, Red 
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Colour Sun is full of humanity and remarkable, 
fully committed singing, a brilliant debut from a 
superb talent. 


— By David Ingram 


Anne Louise Genest 
Big Dream 
Caribou Records 


Immediately, ‘My heart is lifted up by one kind 
word,’ Anne Lousie Genest claims early on into this 
pleasant folk record, and I'd be more than happy to 
give it. Buoyed up on a stable seabed of fiddles and 
finger-plucking, Genest’s lyrics are what really grab 
you, describing life in the north from a disappointed 
yet hopeful insider’s perspective, as opposed to go- 
ing on about the things outsiders always notice and 
drown in metaphor once they’re back in the studio. 
The South Side of Town is a gripping, realistic song 
about a missing woman, for example, while /n 
Canada the Winters Are Long is deeper than the title 
suggests. Genest is a very honest, unabashed song- 
writer, utterly free from flaky poetry. Seek her out. 

— By Fish Griwkowsky 


Otis Taylor 
Double V 


TELARC 
CD-83601 


I’ve never reviewed an album and then gone out 
and searched out the artist’s two preceding disks — 
until now. Maddeningly, when buying one of 
them, I discovered that in falling through my per- 
sonal cracks, I’ve missed at least a couple of op- 
portunities to see Otis Taylor locally. 

So, what’s the fuss? Well, he’s a blues guy, but he 
isn’t like any blues guy I’ve heard before, either in 
his instrumentation and arrangements, or his song 
subject matter. The blues is his starting point and 
he takes off from there. 

Taylor is eclectic as all get out. Reindeer Meat is 
simply him accompanying himself on guitar, 
singing about a homeless girl vowing not to eat 
reindeer meat “especially on Christmas Day.” On 
Mama’s Selling Heroin, a song about his mother 
having served a year in the state penitentiary in the 
*50s, he adds an electric banjo and cello. He’s 
black, writes about disenfranchisement, but in- 
cludes Native Americans and Japanese. 

Through all these songs, he finds his own way to 
deliver his messages, using his deep, husky, dusky 
voice and combining it with compelling instru- 
mentation. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Charlie Major 
Inside Out 
Stony Plain Records 
SPCD 1297 


Ottawa-based Charlie Major has taken a few 
years off since his string of hits in the nineties. His 
new disc, /nside Out, should thrust him back into 
the spotlight in a big way. Produced by Pete 
Coleman, the man who was at the helm of the last 
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Otis Taylor 


two Rodney Crowell discs, especially the terrific 
Fate’s Right Hand, Major’s latest sports ten new 
original songs, all sounding like radio will have a 
hard time resisting them. Driven by the tight drum- 
ming of Eddie Bayers and studded with stand-out 
backing by the likes of Harry Stinson, Dan 
Dugmore, and Mike McAdam, with duet vocals 
on two tracks by Joy Lynn White, the disc is a full- 
cadenced, exercise in fine craftsmanship. Major 
has never sounded better. This package should 
give his career a well-deserved boost. 

-By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To The Music of 
Morocco 

Rough Guide 

RGNET 1128 CD 

Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To The Music of 
Ethiopia 

Rough Guide 

RGNET 1124 CD 

Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To The Music of 
Argentina 

Rough Guide 

RGNET 1119 CD 

Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To Mambo 
Rough Guide 

RGNET 1126 CD 

Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To Gypsy Swing 
Rough Guide 

RGNET 1138 CD 


The Rough Guide series has set high standards 
and one is often justified in approaching new titles 
in the ongoing series with confidence. It must have 
been challenging to put together The Rough Guide 
to Morocco, considering the wealth of material the 


country has produced. The 11 high quality tracks, 
some of them raw, some of them sophisticated, 
highlight the Arabo-Andalusian tradition, Berber 
music, gnawa, North African hip-hop, chaabi, and 
fusion pop groups, including a few women’s 
groups. Excluded genres include Moroccan rai, 
Sufi music, trance music from the Jajouka group, 
and bands from the Barbarity label. 

If compiling a CD on Morocco was challenging, 
one on the diverse musical styles of Ethiopia must 
have been downright daunting. The place has long 
been a treasure trove of great but little-known mu- 
sic. Some big names are included (Wallias Band, 
Mahmoud Ahmed) while others are left out 
(Abyssinia Band, Roha Band, Gigli) but what is 
here was compiled by Francis Falceto, an 
Ethiopian expert, and it’s fabulous. 

Half of the tracks on The Rough Guide to 
Argentina are tangos, or at least loosely based on 
tangos, but that still allows for plenty of variety. 
The rest fall into the milonga, chacarera, or 
chamamé styles. All of the tracks are by solo 
artists, although many of them, including such 
well-known artists as Walter Rios and Astor 
Piazzolla, are leading orchestras. A conspicuous 
omission is Mercedes Sosa, although the notes ex- 
plain that it’s because of contractual limitations. 

Good mambo compilations are fairly common 
these days and The Rough Guide to Mambo fits in 
among the better ones. Except for Tito Rodriguez, 
all the big stars are here, many of them familiar 
names even to casual fans: Tito Puente, Mario 
Bauza, Perez Prado, Machito, Snowboy, Cal 
Tjader, Eddie Palmieri, and 10 more. 

The Rough Guide to Gypsy Swing includes five 
tracks that feature Django Reinhardt and 16 more 
by musicians he influenced. It’s a who’s who of 
Manouche jazz past (Jo Privat, Rodolphe Raffali) 
and present (Romane, Moreno Trio). The choices 
are beyond reproach except for the fact that almost 
all the artists are from France, with a few from 
Germany, and of Gypsy heritage. The amazing 
Rosenberg Trio from Holland is absent, as are 
some excellent North American groups. 

— By Paul E. Comeau 


Tom Lewis 


360° All Points of The Compass 
Borealis Records 
BCD156 


For anyone who’s ever gotten drunk and bel- 
lowed and howled along to The Beach Boys 
Nassau Bound (or The Sloop John B. as it’s also 
known) — this is the disc for you. Also, for anyone 
who sings along to Irish or other folk songs (guilty 
where Wild Colonial Boy is concerned!) in pubs— 
same thing. Tom Lewis, 25-year veteran of The 
Royal Navy, now living in Canada, is the master of 
the sea shanty and the folk song sing-along. On his 
previous disc, he’s been backed by a chorus of 
Polish sailors. On this new disc the honours go to 
Tanglefoot. For lyrics he uses the aforementioned 
Nassau Bound, Blow The Man Down, St. Patrick's 
Song (“If you’re Irish, come into the parlour. ..”), 
Lyle Lovett’s If! Had A Boat, words by Robert 


Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, and his own 
paean to popular music, Radio Times. He accom- 
panies himself on button accordion and ukulele. 
While it may not be everyone’s cup of tea, you 
have to admit there’s a strong tradition of folk mu- 
sics being carried forward by the characters who 
stand up in pubs and let fly. And, damn, it’s infec- 
tious after a pint or two. “Come on now, Tom, sing 
us another one...” 

— By Barry Hammond 


David Gogo 

Live At Deer Lake: Official Bootleg Series 
Volume | 

Cordova Bay 


This “bootleg” does a superb job of summing up 
what Gogo does best. Originally a live blues radio 
recording, its release stems from fan-based pres- 
sure, augmented by two additional “unofficial” 
recordings. Deer Lake finds Gogo fitting more into 
the context of his road-seasoned band and the 
songs are the better for it. His scorching blues-rock 
guitar remains at the core of his music but his com- 
manding vocals have come to earn equal billing on 
such soulful numbers as James Brown’s /t’s A 
Man’s World — melding R&B to blues-rock with 
true conviction. Songs like Muddy Waters’ 
Louisiana Blues and his own Skeleton Key further 
showcase a crew in top form, with a driving 
rhythm section and exceptional B3 contributions 
from Brendan Hedley. Gogo uses this solid plat- 
form as springboard for his aggressive style but 
has also learned to sit back and enjoy a groove. 
This new level of maturity permeates Deer Lake 
surely serving as harbinger to what is to come. 


—By Enc Thom 


Ken Whiteley 

Gospel Music Makes Me Feel Alright! 
Borealis 

BCD 159 


The terminally talented Whiteley clan could nev- 
er be accused of jumping on any bandwagon — 
they’ve been reviving soul, roots and blues music 
in their various forms for years. This celebration of 
joyous sounds was recorded live at Toronto’s 
Hugh’s Room over three nights and features Ken 
and Chris, together with such luminaries as Colin 
Linden, George Koller, Jackie Richardson and 
Appalachian import, Ginny Hawker. True to 
gospel’s feel-good form, spontaneity rules and the 
looseness that results from such an unruly group 
activity is either something that appeals or it does- 
n’t. There are some flat voices, the occasional out- 
of-key testifying but there are just as many high 
points and some sensational instrumentals to 
round out this 13-song party. The bluesy Moses’ 
Last Miracle is, alone, worth the price of casting 
off a few sins and the title track succeeds — as does 
the album — in establishing the happy, healing 
power of gospel music and its reaffirming ability 
to deliver a positive vibe to those inclined to listen. 

— By Eric Thom 


Marshall Lawrence Band 
Where’s The Party? 
Independent 

(MLO3100) 


There is no getting around the fatal flaw 
with this disc — the vocals are the weakest 
link on an otherwise spirited release that 
combines classic covers with original 
tracks, arranging them within an inch of 
their lives. The guitar-playing is key to this 
record’s appeal and the astute use of The 
Marshettes on backing vocals to augment 
the lead vocal shortcomings is an insight- 
ful touch. The rhythm section kicks hard 
and the tenor sax of Marvin Yakoweshen 
adds much to the mix. The blues herein are 
varied, covering Bill Broonzy, Albert King, 
Big Jay McNeely and Willie Dixon but giv- 
en a definitive rock drive having more in 
common with the Stones and Dr. Feelgood 
than Chicago or Mississippi. Junior Wells’ 
Snatch It Back And Hold It is one of the 
disc’s strongest tracks, combining all the 
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best elements of this band into a fitful state 
of exuberance and power. All in all, this record 
rocks and shows big promise, yet the front vocals 
should yield to a stronger suitor. 

— By Eric Thom 


Los Lobos 
Ride 

Hollywood Records 
UMCE 05205-2 


Nine of the fourteen tracks on this release feature 
guest performers along for the ride down the vari- 
ous musical roads that Los Lobos have been taking 
for a quarter century. 

The Mexican group Café Tacuba weighs in with 
a solid Latin flavourer, Willie G. funks it up, 
Bobby Womack joins for a strutting Wicked Rain, 
which segues to Across 10th St., effeetively a bio 
of the Lobos themselves. Tom Waits and Martha 
Gonzalez offer up ragged back alley craziness, and 
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eh Fielding 


Alise Marlane 
Stillness Hold On 


teen years but also reflects his approach to 
music—based on improvisation, so that a 
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Independent song is seldom played the same way twice. AGUIN 
AM 001 Like his earlier works (Lifeline, and This 


Sometimes very, very good things come out of 
Ottawa — GST cheques, Kathleen Edwards, 
Rebecca Campbell, public anti-war declaration — 
here’s another one for that list. Marlane’s debut is 
fresh and invigorating as the great Canadian 
wilderness: with images like: “where no angel 
dares to leave impressions of wings for fear of dis- 
turbing a surface so clean.” A voice charmingly 
like Suzanne Vega, and the timelessly brilliant pro- 
duction of Mr. Ian Tamblyn, results in a record that 
makes Canadian folk music proud. Marlane’s 
songs are grand on their own (especially notable 
numbers include Crows for Life and Rice Paper), 
but the tasteful and lush orchestration makes them 
into real national, northern wonders — part of the 
elusive and distinguished Canadiana genre. 

— By Annie Clifford 


One’s The Dreamer), for both Folk Legacy 
and Borealis, the disc showcases his fine y) 
picking on guitar, banjo, mandolin and 
dulcimer, and also his singer/songwriter 


persona. As a singer, his version of The 
Cuckoo may not drip with the emotion of 
The Be Good Tanyas take on it but then 
The Tanyas probably wouldn’t exist with- 
out Fielding’s generation passing this mu- 
sic down via the records, radio shows, fes- 
tivals and workshops that continue to keep 
the music alive. Fielding’s career spanned 
over thirty years and his influence as a per- 
former, teacher, broadcaster (and even 
maker of custom leather work) touched 
many. This disc shows why. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Paul Geremia 


Rueben Blades sings out on Ya Se Va, lots of Rick Fielding Blues Concerning Love, Murder & 
bounce to this eaung pee, one of the best on , Acoustic Workshop Mosquitos 

the album. Mavis Staples inevitably offers a gospel Red House Records 

message, but with one of the all time great voices Borealis, Records sales etry et 


the simple song is still a knockout, and Richard 
Thompson stands tall on a smouldering, atmos- 
pheric ballad. 

The band-only cuts actually deliver some of the 
best moments, and Charmed, Hurry Tomorrow 
and Chains of Love all have bags of bluesy grit. In 
an unhurried and unpretentious way, Los Lobos 
have always delivered the goods, and do it again 
here on a disc that should satisfy fans of roots rock. 

— By David Ingram 


Born in Montreal but later based in Toronto, 
Rick Fielding was one of Canada’s “folk revival,” 
generation of musicians, who got caught up in the 
movement during the 1960’s, like some of his fa- 
vorite picking partners, Paul Mills (who produced 
the disc), and Grit Laskin (who plays on it). This 
disc was finished just two months before his un- 
timely death from cancer, at age sixty, in March of 
this year. The title of the disc is the same as the ra- 
dio program he hosted on CIUT-FM 89.5 for fif- 


When it comes to country blues, Paul Geremia 
possesses a rare gift: he is able to do something old 
in a fresh, new way that seems to make history 
alive and exciting. This collection of spirited origi- 
nals and pre-war classics shine in his care. The fact 
that he is a renowned scholar of early jazz and 
blues lends itself nicely to the attention he brings 
to the detail with which he plays — best evidenced 
in his soulful vocals, elaborate fingerpicking and 
mournful harp-playing. He not only sounds like he 
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Kim Beggs 


on the verge 
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knows of what he speaks, but he actually 
lives the life, touring incessantly and fun- 


neling his love for the lifestyle back into 
the music. It’s something you can hear 
across the eclectic mix of 18 songs ranging 
from John Hurt’s Frankie, Bill Broonzy’s I 
Feel So Good and Charlie Patton’s Pony 
Blues, yet it is some of his own composi- 


2004 


tions which fly off the page: Evil World 
Blues and Keep A Love Light, especially. 
Contributions of fiddle, mandolin, string 
bass and banjo enhance his rock-sturdy so- 
lo sound. His messages are political with- 
out being preachy. His obvious joy at doing 
what he loves injects his music with a heart 
that invigorates as it distances him from his 
contemporaries. 


— By Eric Thom 


Greg Hobbs 


Threats and Promises 
Independent 
PT-004 


Recordings 


The excellent fourth album by Toronto 
singer-songwriter Greg Hobbs is a return to 
the more acoustic sound of his earlier 
work. The sound, a mash of saloon-style country, 
blues and straight-forward folk, is much better 
suited to his lyrics, which sound as though he’s lost 
somewhere between the barroom and the 


Heartbreak Hotel. You can almost imagine that 
youre slow dancing to / Won’t Always be Smiling 
as the roadhouse empties out, comforted by Nicole 
Dueck’s delicate backing vocals. The stark title 
track, about love lost and not quite forgotten, fits 
well with the melancholy lyrics. In fact, most of 
the lyrics are melancholy, but the mood is so ex- 
pertly matched by the music that it has an uplifting 
effect, rather than being depressing. 

The perfect album for nursing a broken heart, a 
hangover, or preferably both. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Leftover Salmon 


Leftover Salmon 
High Country Records 


Anything with a banjo and a mandolin is sup- 
posed to be bluegrass these days. Poor ol’ Bill 
Monroe and Lester Flatt must be rolling over in 
their graves, because Leftover Salmon is no more 
bluegrass than The String Cheese Incident or the 
Waifs or the Waybacks or The Billy Hilly Band. 

This, the band’s self-titled sixth CD, may not en- 
dear itself to Salmon’s devoted fan base, and that’s 
good. The freewheeling style of what was called 
“polyethnic Cajun slamgrass”’ was getting a bit out 
of hand. This CD, produced by Little Feat’s Bill 
Payne, is all the things the fans of the fish seem to 
hate. It’s slicker and smoother and, God forbid, 
may actually attract anew audience to what is a 


Prime Source ; 
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very good band. In the style of the New Grass 
Revival, Leftover Salmon are genre twisters who 
blend electric rock, acoustic bluegrass and other 
styles into a musical blender to concoct an innova- 
tive sound with great vocals and skilled musician- 
ship. Get over it people, and enjoy the music. 

—By Bob Remington 


Robert Lockwood, Jr. 


The Legend Live 
M.C. Records 
MC-0051 


There’s a good chance you’ve heard many of 
these chestnuts before, but not like this. Robert 
Lockwood, Jr. was schooled by the immortal, if 
not infamous, Robert Johnson (his mother and 
Johnson, an item) and, although he has now be- 
come better known for the jazzy swing he imparts 
to his current, electrified, |2-string guitar style, the 
Johnson technique is never far away. At the ripe 
age of 89, Lockwood is also legendary for his 
place in the history of the blues — he’s the real, au- 
thentic deal. What’s special about this recording is 
the fact that, some 20 albums on, The Legend Live 
is Lockwood's first solo live album, which makes 
this intimate recording a rare audience indeed. Add 
to that the fact that, in the quiet hush of Phoenix’s 
Rhythm Room, the subtle intricacies of his playing 
style can be heard to great effect, giving the listen- 
er a lot more to listen to than one might expect 
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from an aged icon. Love In Vain. Meet Me In The 
Bottom. How Long Blues. Enjoy the skills of the 
past, passionately applied to the present by a mas- 
ter bluesman. 

— By Eric Thom 


Cleia 

This Side of Main 
Independent 

CPO001 


Out of Vancouver’s roots scene comes Cleia, a 
loose aggregate of musicians who dabble in the 
Celtic, traditional Irish and classical music scenes. 
This Side of Main is the first album that they have 
released as a group. 

The sound is ostensibly Celtic influenced and 
heavily tempered with folk. David Francey, having 
“discovered” Karla Mundy, is represented by not 
one but two covers. There’s also a sombre cover of 
Dave Carter and Tracey Grammer’s The 
Mountain. However, these people are actual ac- 
complished musicians, and they shine when the 
focus is on the instruments. Keona Mundy plays 
flute, her sister Karla plays accordion, Norah 
Rendell provides the whistles and recorders, Neil 
Hammond plays guitar, mandolin, harmonica and 
bodhran and Andy Hillhouse (of Mad Pudding) 
rounds out the cast playing mandola and guitar. 
While traditional tunes are well represented, they 
are not content with covers and recycling of Celtic 
favourites. Original compositions abound, like 
Norah’s Open Air Reels, Keona’s November Reel, 
and Minsk, which starts with quiet guitar picking 
and finishes with a rousing chorus. In a country 
filled with talented Celtic roots bands, Cleia will 
undoubtedly set themselves apart. A very strong 
debut. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Ember Swift 
Disarming 

Few’ll Ignite Sound 
ES —0404-4747 


Simulacra: a defining character of postmodern 
culture, a replication of a replication, without ref- 
erent or interior content or attempt at originality, 
usually showing up in a mixed collage with other 
simulacra. Disarming is a real postmodern record. 
Chant, tabla, funk, R&B, indymedia websites, 
FAQ information, and angry queer girl left wing 
genres are all integrated into a melage of alterna- 
tive pop culture mimicry. If you like the politically 
correct and the watered down, this is the record for 
you. Swift’s own voice is clearest in the album’s 
two lucid, jazzy romance songs, Splinter and Twist 
Twice, and in the meditative Breath: she moves 
away from pomo pseudo-imitation and sings some 
heartfelt-soul-expression. I sincerely hope her 
next record pulls more on lines like: “sky emerged 
from night/ like a drag queen from a dressing room 
door’ instead of the lectures and imitative spoken 
word. 

— By Annie Clifford 


Fairport Convention 
Across the Decades 

Recall 2CD/Snapper 
SMDCD484 


Some bands are ever evolving. Some bands 
change completely: witness Fleetwood Mac’s sor- 
ry demise from fine Brit-blues band to coke snort- 
ing Californicating FM radio darlings. Some 
bands like Fairport Convention become legends in 
their own lifetime. They have endured since 1967, 
weathering countless personnel changes but still 
retaining a loyal and faithful audience. They more 
so than many are deserving of a double CD chroni- 
cling their glorious past. 

Unfortunately this isn’t it. Itis a cobbled together 
set of live recordings and studio sessions. The 
recording and mastering quality on this disc is 
patchy to say the least. The performances are not 
the greatest. Once you remove the golden voice of 
the wonderful Sandy Denny from the equation 
things start to sound a tad ordinary. Dave 
Swarbrick does some of the singing but other than 
his lively reading of The Hexhamshire Lass it is 
pretty thin fare. The same can be said of the rest re- 
ally. 

There’s some horrid moments like the dated 
drum machine sounds on My Feet are Set for 
Dancing and the 
MOR version of 
our Joni’s much 
murdered Clouds. 
The Sloth sounds a 
bit like a few of 
these three-toed 
tree dwellers hav- 
ing ajam after a 
night on the pop. 

The highlights are 
songs from the 
2002 Cropedy fes- 
tival and are almost 


entirely due to the presence of a certain R. 
Thompson and the inspired (by Sandy predomi- 
nantly) vocals of Vikki Clayton. 

I love the band, don’t like the CD and recom- 
mend it for collectors, fanatics and completists on- 
ly. The rest of you — do yourself a favour and buy a 
copy of Liege and Lief. That’s the way I choose to 
remember them. 

— By Tim Readman 


James Gordon 


Endomusia 
Borealis 


BCD 161 


Guelph’s James Gordon is one of the founding 
members of Canadian folk veterans Tamarack. He 
has written many original songs about Canada’s 
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James Gordon 


identity and heritage in his years on the scene. The 
Cowboy Junkies and James Keelaghan have 
recorded the work of this important figure on the 
Canadian folk landscape. 

So it is with a twinge of regret that I have to re- 
port I’m not fond of this CD. James is not a natural 
lead singer to my ears. He too often sounds 
strained like the notes he is searching for are a little 
out of reach. 

I found the melodies to be predictable and the 
themes to be somewhat cliched. Small Town 
Prairie Gigs looks back nostalgically at days on 
the road. Carlyle Lake reflects on how lovely and 
inspiring nature is. And Just Like Davey Jones is 
about wanting to be a star, replete with nasty gui- 
tar solo. To be fair, there are also some unusual 
themes such as the impact of no-smoking by-laws 
on an elderly female bingo-ist and smoker (The 
Queen of the Bingo Palace). Many of the songs ex- 
press sentiments I wholeheartedly agree with — 
such as Weapons of Mass Instruction, 
Mespotamia, and Friendly Fire but their worthy 
message is spoiled by the absence of poetic flow in 
the lyrics. One for the fan club. 

— By Tim Readman 


Grant Lee Phillips 
Virginia Creeper 

Zoe Records 
01143-1043-2 


Americana without the kitsch factor, Grant Lee 
Phillips. Lush and vibrant as flowers on a southern 
field gone wild, Phillips’ songs are a sort of poetic 
cross between Fairport Convention ballads, Tom 
Waits’ erratic imagery, and Merle Haggard’s 
phrasing, all smoothed with a voice that’s like the 
feeling of a few Kentucky Orange Blossoms. This 


is one guy who writes words that match his phras- 
ing, melody and lyrical intention to write real 
songs. And the band whips out arrangements that 
fit these tunes like a penny fits a pocket: the om- 
nipresent guitar-bass-drums and instruments that 
end with O (mand, pian, and dobr) combination is 
rounded out with the likes of a ukelele, an accor- 
dion, pedal steel, and an entire string quartet. 
Cindy Wasserman’s harmonies are breathtaking, 
blending naturally into Grant Lee’s own mellow 
tones like the water blends into the shore. While 
this record may not be for the Smithsonian 
Folkways fans in the crowd, it strikes a happy 
mean between the rough-and tumble folk of the 
New Lost City Ramblers and the uberproduction 
laser show mentality of new country: think Robbie 
Robertson, or the Union Station band, and that’s 
the kind of roots-folk-country we’re talking here. 
— By Annie Clifford 


Various Artists 
Festival In The Desert 
World Village 

468020 


The desert in question is the Sahara, and the an- 
nual festival’s location is Essakane in Mali, 65 km 
from Timbuktu, and accessible only by 4x4, either 
Land Rover or camel, take your pick. This is Kel 
Tamashek (or Touareg) country, so local artists 
were prominent among the 20 bands recorded at 
the 2003 event. Best known would be Ali Farke 
Toure, Tartit, and Tinariwen, but some of the groups 
less familiar over here are equally engaging per- 
formers. There’s a growing cachet attached to this 
remote musical party that also attracted both Aicha 
Bint Chighaly and Sedoum Ehl Aida from 
Mauritania, Tidawt from Niger, Blackfire from 
Arizona, and Mali’s own amazing Wassoulou singer 
Oumou Sangare. From Europe Lo’ Jo came and 
helped organize, and Justin Adams showed up too, 
playing guitar with veteran rocker Robert Plant. 

In short it’s a stunning line-up, and track after 
track of riveting music makes the disc a must have 
for fans of West African music. As live recordings 
go the sound quality is good, the treatments of the 
songs both traditional and contemporary, and the 
performers seem to be giving it their all at what 
must have been a fascinating and very enjoyable 
gathering. 

— By David Ingram 


Various Artists 
Fado: Exquisite Passion 
Narada World 
7076-18024-2-9 


The poignant and melancholic sounds of 
Portuguese fado songs express a dignified attitude 
toward the harsh reality of fate. A high percentage 
of fado singers are women and this compilation 
features four of the very best. Amalia Rodriguez, 
the greatest fado star of the 20th century, is fea- 
tured on three tracks. The other three singers, who 
are among the very best of the new generation of 
fadistas, are Mafalda Arnauth and Cristine Branco 


(four songs each) and Mariza (two songs). The 
compilation doesn’t aspire to being a definitive 
collection because a few other stars of recent years 
(such as Misia, for example) aren’t included. The 
point was to present Rodriguez and those who are 
following in her footsteps. Exquisite Passion, the 
album’s subtitle, says it all. The singers’ sensual 
voices exude yearning and pathos. All the tracks 
are remarkably consistent in both style and quality, 
making this an excellent primer on the current 
state of the genre. 

— By Paul E. Comeau 


Steve Tallis & The Holy Ghosts 
Loko 

Independent 

zombicd5 


Steve Tallis has been so variously influenced 
over the years, it’s become impossible to accurate- 
ly categorize his music. He is fascinated by the 
American Blues tradition, North American 
Shamanism and the African Griot Storytellers. 
What he seeks above all is an all-encompassing 
spiritual education and understanding, and this is 
what stands out in his music and lyrics. There is a 
special fondness for trance-like rhythms and 
chanting, as all of the tracks on Loko keep revisit- 
ing these themes. What one person may call 
“trance-inducing,” however, others call “repetitive 
and tedious.” It is a very thin line, and here he often 
crosses it, back and forth and back again. 

The mix is very intriguing, though. Two parts 
country blues, one part psychedelic folk-rock and 
one part various, often indefinable, world music 
traditions, with the whole cup of soup capped with 
Dave Clarke’s brilliant violin work. Steve Tallis’s 
gravelly rasp seems, somewhat, less inspired as he 
intones about Jesus, spirits and the like. When all 
the elements click, though, the result is a song like 
the excellent Dynamite. Unfortunately, not all the 
songs are this lucky, resulting in a hit or miss 
record. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Black 47 
New York Town 
Gadfly 

286 


Black 47’s first studio album in five years is aptly 
titled. The group known as the “House Band of 
New York City” has dedicated its latest album to 
the city and some of its communities and charac- 
ters. That’s not to say that all the songs are about 
New York in an overt and obvious way but the 
songs certainly reflect a strong sense of place. 
Some of the songs are more about relationships 
that have been forged and shaped by the city. The 
title song deals directly with 9/11 while Mychal is 
a tribute to the late chaplain of the NYFD, who al- 
so happened to be a Black 47 fan. Larry Kirwan’s 
vocals can be a bit of an acquired taste but the 
group’s arrangements are so compelling that 
everything holds together well. Guest vocalists, in- 
cluding Rosanne Cash, Suzzy Roche, Mary 


Courtney, and Christine Ohlman, also add depth 
and variety to the group’s sound. David Johansen 
imparts a boogie-woogie flavour to Staten Island 
Baby. Some songs are redolent of hope and glory 
but others of doom and gloom, the album’s last 
song, Fatima, ending with the fade-out line 
“Things fall apart in America.” 

— By Paul E. Comeau 


Grey DeLisle 
The Graceful Ghost 
Sugar Hill 

SUG CD 3985 


The Graceful Ghost is country music stripped 
down to its essence. As such it’s probably as beau- 
tiful a collection of country songs as one is likely 
to hear this year. Starting with The Carter Family 
as an inspiration, DeLisle makes maximum use of 
just four musicians, including her husband Marry 
Hammond (Old ’97s) and producer Marvin 
Etzioni. Besides recording with old technology 
DeLisle accompanies herself on autoharp while 
the other musicians occasionally play such instru- 
ments as Indian and pedal harmoniums, banjolin, 
and the celeste. There’s a delicacy to both the vo- 
cals and the arrangements that is quite endearing. 
Tell Me True is a Civil War love letter which also 
features Hammond on vocals. Some of the tracks 
are downright spooky: the harmoniums serving as 
a backdrop for Katy Allen, a ballad about a bride- 
to-be lost at sea, and the lonesome sound of an 
East Texas train at the beginning of Sawyer, a song 
about the hardships of work. DeLisle, who re- 
leased three previous albums on her own label, has 
been compared favorably to Dolly Parton. On the 
basis of The Graceful Ghost, which is dedicated to 
Johnny Cash and June Carter, the comparison is 
not without merit. 

— By Paul E. Comeau 


The Alexandria Kleztet 
Y2Klezmer 


Kleztet 
CD 1 
The Alexandria Kleztet 


Delusions of Klezmer 
Kleztet 
CD 2 

One of the things that sets The Alexandria 
Kleztet apart from the strictly traditional klezmer 
bands is their embracing of jazz as a major compo- 
nent of their music. Their rhythm section really 
cooks. The first disc is, perhaps, a little more rau- 
cous, though it has a lovely version of the Duke 
Ellington-Billy Strayhorn composed Mount 
Harissa (from the Far East Suite) played mostly 
on flute. The sinuous, jazzy bass of Scott Harlan 
walking effortlessly through the second disc sets it 
apart from the first and Tim Jarvis’s drumming is 
more subtle. On both discs, the drummer’s also in- 
clude African percussion like the djembe and talk- 
ing drum on the first disc and morrocan clay 
drums on the second. Swinging rhythm sections 
like these are hard to beat. 


The real stars of the band, though, are leader, 
composer, clarinetist and flute player Seth Kibel, 
(who also gets in licks on piano and several other 
instruments) and their soulful violin player, Claire 
Cardon. It’s their playing, both solo and duo, that 
really pulls the full emotion from this music. Both 
are gifted players with terrific tone, control, and 
fluidity. Sharp arrangements by Kibel and the 
whole band also showcase the best in all players. 

The feel of the conservatory isn’t neglected ei- 
ther. There’s classical overtones to some of Kibel’s 
compositions, like the lush and gorgeous title track 
on the second disc. Cardon’s husband, Joel, adds 
cello to some tracks and other musicians guest as 
needed to flush out Kibel’s multi-layered visions. 
These are both gorgeous discs, a real treat for 
klezmer fans, or fans of beautiful music in general. 
Top marks for Kibel and company. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Art Turner 


Jade 
Redtail Records 
RT-1029 


Art Turner’s release Jade is full of music as 
dense and alluring as the fabled green stone. The 
notes flow out of 
him with the fresh- 
ness, kineticism, 
and exploratory ur- 
gency of winter 
runoff surging 
down a mountain 
stream. 

With a rich and 
resonant sound he 
plays a string of 
original, melodical- 
ly strong and rest- 
lessly inventive ex- 


plorations that follow many paths but always end 
up somewhere. Nimble and adventurous, his com- 
plex finger picking producing waves of notes and 
his tone is marvellous. 

His playing is incandescent, his tunes seething 
with life’s moods and drives. They don’t always 
follow a strict melody line, but seem to search 
around for interesting moments, stopping here and 
there to nail the moods in a passionate embrace 
with his superb technical command, and then move 
on again and again. This disc is a great listen. 


— By David Ingram 


Donnie Monroe 
Gaelic Heart 
Hypertension 

PON Wiis Ia 22 


Donnie Munroe left the group Runrig to pursue a 
career in politics, and later, a solo career. Gaelic 
Heart is his second solo work and is the realization 
of his desire to record an all-Gaelic album, featur- 
ing some of the songs he remembers from his 
childhood on the Isle of Skye. 

However, his and producer Chris Hartley’s vi- 
sion for the songs heavily involve keyboards, re- 
sulting in an over-the-top Enya-like treatment. 
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Donnie does have a wonderful voice, but 
it’s not showcased as well as it could be 
here. When a light touch is used with the 
accompaniment, whether the electronics or mem- 
bers of the Strath Gaelic Choir, you get a glimpse 
of what he was trying to accomplish with this. 
Calum Sgaire is a lovely tune with a stark choral 
setting. Nhair Bha Mi Og similarly benefits from a 
minimum of distraction from Donnie’s voice and 
the rhythmical Gaelic words. A lot of the rest gets 
bogged down in the uninspired melodies. So far, 
Donnie’s solo career hasn’t been as successful as 


Runrig’s at their height; I can’t see this record 
changing that. 
— By Shawna Biamonte 


Terry Allen 
Juarez 

Sugar Hill 
SUG-CD-1077 


Terry Allen originally recorded Juarez to accom- 
pany a limited edition of 50 sets of six of his litho- 
graphs. It was also Allen’s first album, having orig- 
inally been released on the Fate label in 1975 and 
later reissued a couple of times, most recently in 
1992. The album features Allen either alone, ac- 
companying himself on piano, or with Peter 
Kaukonen or Greg Douglas on guitar. Juarez is a 
concept album about two couples drinking and 
fornicating their way through the Southwestern 
desert. Allen’s raw and jagged saloon piano sets 
the tone on most of the songs, some of which are 
among the songwriter’s very best, There Oughta 
Be a Law Against Sunny Southern California be- 
ing an obvious example. Several songs subse- 
quently appeared on later albums but the songs are 
well worth hearing in their original context. To en- 
tice those who may already have the original al- 
bum, Allen has added a two-track epilogue called 
El Camino (Instrumental), an elegiac tune, and an 
up-tempo El Camino with vocal, both tracks fea- 


- 


John Langford 


turing Allen’s son Bukka on accordion and 
Richard Bowden and Lloyd Maines on fiddle and 
dobro respectively. Juarez is one of Allen’s better 
albums, making this a worthwhile reissue. 

— By Paul E. Comeau 


[ron & Wine 
Our Endless Numbered Days 


Indepenent 
SPCD 630 


Sometime less is more and sometimes, more is 
just right. 

Sam Beam, the man behind Iron & Wine, seem- 
ingly having done all he can with just himself and 
a four-track recorder, has decided more is better. 
Not only has he added five others to his former so- 
lo project, but he has also decided to record every- 
thing on the latest equipment that the industry has 
to offer. Gone are all the echoes and ambient noise 
that usually comes with a home recording (and had 
been the trademarks of the previous two Iron & 
Wine releases). Unchanged are the poetic, 
thoughtful lyrics. The addition of the banjo and 
guitars has served to drastically improve the depth 
and quality of the music. The drums, when they 
appear, add an earthy, swampy sound that is espe- 
cially appealing. 

If you somewhat admired what he was doing on 
earlier recordings, but couldn’t keep from nodding 
off long enough to listen to the whole thing, then 
this album is for you. Sam’s delicate songs tended 
to get lost in the monotonous guitar strumming 
and whispering vocals. With his sister Sarah back- 
ing him up, some elegant (and restrained) slide 
guitar and those drums, you now have a very 
pleasant background that underscores the earnest 
storytelling of the songs. The drums and slide 
meld perfectly on Love and Some Verses to elevate 
the lyrics from merely pretty to something beauti- 
ful. My favourite is the driving blues of Free Until 
They Cut Me Down. 


Still not recommended for long night-time 
drives, this album does sound more complete that 
earlier efforts, and is bound to pick him up some 
new fans. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Jon Langford 

All the Fame of Lofty Deeds 
Bloodshot 

BS 108 


He has morphed quite comfortably into the 
Renaissance man for the indie and the outspoken 
and as such, Jon Langford continues to release 
music at will. Although this is only his second offi- 
cial solo CD (‘98's Skull Orchard was the first ), 
the list of his recent output is staggering (when 
does the man rest?). Producer, activist, painter, col- 
laborator and God-only-knows-what-I’ve-missed, 
Langford made a lot of Canadian friends with last 
years’ Man on the Moon, the Sadies collaboration. 
In the meantime, he produced a stack of releases, 
compiled a double CD of death songs (The 
Executioners Song) and prepared exhibits featur- 
ing his paintings. Toured and performed. Clearly 
Langford is enjoying himself, the short (29 min- 
utes), to the point new disc is imbued with an over- 
riding sense of fun, guitar-plucking, strumming, 
thing of beauty and has an relaxed enjoyable 
theme. The title track stands apart lyrically with 
sharp, socially critical lyrics ( nothing new for 
Langford). Trouble in Mind, All the Fame, and 
Nashville Radio are the other standouts to these 
ears. With this disc, he is at the top of his lofty 
game. 

—By Tom Metuzals 


Ali Matthews 


Where You Remain 
Rick Francis Productions 
AMCD - 0304 


The ethereal spirituality of a Loreena McKennitt or a 
Christian Shawn Colvin permeates this disc by 
Stratford’s Ali Matthews. There’s something of that 
“Tittle girl wishing,” quality, inside the adult voice of 
Matthews, that brings both those singers to mind. That 
being said, she’s managed to carve out her own unique 
territory within that tradition. Together with her play- 
ing partner and co-producer, Rick Francis, they create a 
shimmering interweaving of two guitars amid the other 
acoustic and electronic instruments. It’s a full, soaring, 
airy, searching sound, well-suited to the lyrics which 
include the 237d Psalm, a few traditional hymns, Bruce 
Cockbum’s Lord Of The Starfields, Carolyn Amends’ 
Reaching, and some Matthews originals (a couple re- 
recorded from her debut CD, Patchwork, to show how 
they’ve progressed live, two from her Christmas CD, 
OnAngels Wings, and some new—the catchiest being 
the title cut). It’s like a good black gospel record—only 
inacompletely different way. If you don’t mind the 
message, it’s a nice-sounding CD, a good sample of 
Matthews and Francis at work in the fields of the Lord. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Iona 


Beyond These Shores 
Word UK (What Records)/Open Sky Records 
WHAD 1300/OPENVP3CD 


I am struggling to remain calm. I am sorry but I 
have to risk incurring the wrath of my editor by 
quoting directly from the Iona website. “Iona is a 
progressive Celtic rock group hailing from the 
UK. They’ve been making music since 1989. 
There’s simply no denying that these five are 
among the most skillful musicians in Christian 
music, if not the entire music business. For an in- 
teresting and fresh take on symphonic and folk 
rock, it would be hard to find a better band. For 
fans of: Clannad, Genesis, Yes, Enya.” 

If that sounds to you like something you'd like, 
go for it. If not follow me and RUN FOR YOUR 


— By Tim Readman 


Paul Bourdeau 


and Shane Simpson 
Wild Rice 

Segment Multimedia 
SEMM200301 


Ottawa guitar pickers Paul Bourdeau and Shane 
Simpson love their bluegrass. Evidence is Wild 
Rice, the title of their new CD and a sly reference 
to banjo player Tony Rice. Oddly enough, though, 
the song is a jazzy number and showcases the two 
acoustic guitarists at their best. While Wild Rice 
has some talented fretwork on it, the composition- 
al skills often don’t match the playing. 

The recording starts with promise, with the blue- 
grass-inflected duet on Cape North. But on a song 
like Malcolm’s Manifesto, you get the sense they 
came up with the harmony and then didn’t quite 
know where to take it. The song is repetitive 
enough to become uninteresting — unfortunately, a 


Tom Russell 


common problem on Wild Rice. 

Still, Wild Rice features a rich, bright sound and 
the duelling solos on a song like Downward Dog — 
one of the basic Yoga moves — lets the pair stretch 
out, if you'll excuse the pun. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Tom Phillips 
High Flyer 
Tunzen Music 


Phillips has both the deceptive simplicity and 
depth that prospective lyricists require. He lays it 
down solidly in numbers like King Of The Broken 
Heart, You're Gone But You Ain’t Leavin’, Sinkin’ 
Fast, and Water Street. He also covers a couple of 
other songwriters —Rock Killough’s Still Lovin’ 
You and the Chris Wall-Kempner Rubey penned / 
Feel Like Hank Williams Tonight, made popular by 
Jerry Jeff Walker. Phillips has the sincerity to pull 
off those kinds of numbers. This solo debut should 
gain him some new fans and maybe sell a few 
more songs, like his most-requested Ribbons & 
Bows, which is apparently slated for the next Eric 
Bibb record. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Klazz Brothers 


& Cuba Percussion 
Classic Meets Cuba 


Sony Classical 
SK93090 


At first glance, the premise behind Classic Meets 
Cuba isn’t as wild as you might think. Many of the 
most renowned jazz musicians, such as John 
Coltrane, professed admiration for and influence 
from classical music. But the mix here is often un- 
easy and sometimes turns to pure, unadulterated 
cheese. For example, the strong Mozart piano line 
from the composer’s Symphony No. 40 on 
Mambozart sounds crass, like a Tjiuanua Brass 
take-off. 

On the other hand, when the band works its way 
into a Latin groove, they’re smoking. Tim Hahn’s 
drumming propels much of the work here; it’s al- 
most enough to forgive the fact that apparently he 
beats the skins for a Queen revival band called 
Merqury. Almost. 

Along with classical musicians Kilian Forester 
on bass and Tobias Forster on piano, a couple of 
brilliant Cuban percussionists — Alexis Herrera 
Estevez and Elio 
Rodriguez — try to 
transcend clumsy 
interpretations of 
Beethoven, Bach 
and Chopin com- 
positions. They 
come close, but the 
material they’re 
burdened with is 
too heavy-handed 
to work. 

— By Charles 
Mandel 


Brooke Miller 


Lending an Hourglass 


or, 


Independent 
At the tender age of 21, Brooke Miller Saimniae 
has honed many parts of her craft. The 2004 


P.E.I.-based singer-songwriter reminds 
one of some of the very best of her ilk, var- 
iously channeling Bruce Cockburn, Oh 
Susanna, and on the excellent Jericho, a 
young Ani DiFranco. That is not to say 
that she sounds like she is copying them, 
however, just that her thought provoking 
lyrics, gentle guitar picking and ear for 
melody belie her years. She does occa- 
sionally slip up, though. The jazz 
chanteuse sound of Marionette and 
Bedroom Window doesn’t really work. 
Her forte is the pretty folk of the title track, 
a song about fate and love. A Little Love, 
with the lightest touch of the accordion, is 
just as good. My only real criticism is her 
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voice sometimes slips into atonality, and 
not in a charming, Leonard Cohen way. 


This can interfere with the delicate 

melodies. If she can change that, I’m sure she’ll 
join the ranks of some of Canada’s best singer- 
songwriters. 


— By Shawna Biamonte 


Tom Russell 

Indians Cowboys Horses Dogs 
Hightone Records 

HCD 8165 


Country music has appropriated the look of the 
cowboy. The hats, belt buckles and boots, but not 
the music. Aside from the clothes, there’s not a lot 
of cowboy music in the country music world. I 
guess that’s why Tom Russell has made his name 
in Canada at folk festivals and clubs. Once again 
the cowboy writer, originally from Los Angeles, 
has delivered a gem. 

Tom spins yarns of rodeo riders, gamblers, 
Marines that went to war and Mexican revolution- 
aries. There are few better storytellers in the world. 
Just sit back and let Russell’s western world wash 
over you. You'll be better person for the experi- 
ence. Tom revels in stories of those living on the 
edge of today’s world. The Ballad of Edward 
Abbey 1s a lament for creeping urbanization and 
contains the wondeful line: 


Alli Matthews 


with 


Rick Francis 


"A soothing and passionate voice... 
musical arrangements fresh, interesting 
and beautifully integrated" 


Loreena McKennitt 


www.alimatthews.com 


Ifa man can’t piss in his own front yard 

He’s living to close to town. 

Besides his original tunes, Tom breathes new life 
into Marty Robbins’ E/ Paso, Linda Thompson’s 
No Telling and Dylan’s Lily, Rosemary, and the 
Jack of Hearts, ably aided by Eliza Gilkyson and 
Joe Ely. 

I’m not the probably best guy to review a Tom 
Russell Record. Why? ’Cause I’ve been a huge fan 
for a long time. Tom, in my eyes, can do no wrong 
musically and once again, he’s not let me down. A 
wonderful blend of literary, intelligent lyrics and 
great tunes; Indians Cowboys Horses and Dogs is 
one terrific album. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Peter Paul and Mary 


In These Times 
Rhino Records 
R2 73957 


There is no doubt, Peter Paul and Mary hold a 
special place in folk music history. They were an 
important and vital force in the late 50s and early 
60s, influencing and inspiring countless musi- 
cians and audience members. They were part of 
vital political times and helped guide the political 
debate of a generation. 

But that was then and this is now. There’s noth- 
ing drastically wrong with this record — but there’s 
nothing really right with it either. I’m sure they 
mean well, but if you really want to see how per- 
formers from those olden days can remain at the 
top of their game, get some recent Joan Baez or 
Dylan. If you want the political debate of today — 
get some Steve Earle and Michael Franti. If you 
want to hear vital and relevant union songs get 
some Utah Phillips. If you want to hear how Bob 


Franke’s terrific song The Great Storm is Over re- 
ally should sound get his version or the one by 
Garnet Rogers. 

For all the thanks we owe this trio for their early 
work, “the times they are a changin’ ”’ Dylan once 
sang. And by God they did. The time has come for 
Peter Paul and Mary to gracefully leave the scene 
to performers living in the present. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Taima 
Taima 

Full Spin 
FSPCD 1436 


Taima is an Inuktitut term that means Enough! 
It’s over. Let’s move on... This is the product of the 
four-year collaboration between Elisapie Isaac and 
Alain Auger. Elisapie, the project’s songwriter and 
vocalist, was raised Inuit; Alain, the composer and 
guitarist, was raised in the wilds of northern 
Quebec. Joining them are Michel Pépin on guitars, 
Mathieu Gagné on bass and fiddle, and Francis 
Fillion on percussion. 

Elisapie grew up singing church hymns and felt a 
strong affinity for folk music, but there is nothing 
traditional about this album. Those looking for 
something like Susan Aglukark will not find it 
here. Both Elisapie and Alain are artists in their 
other lives and somehow that becomes apparent in 
the multi-layered and modern sound. With the ad- 
dition of keyboards and drum programming, the 
result is frankly pop, like in So You Say. However, 
it suits the breathy vocals, whether sung in French, 
English, or Inuktitut. 

If you’re looking for swirly, dreamy folk-pop a la 
Daniel Lanois or Beth Orton, Taima’s your group. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Eliza Gilkyson 


Land of Milk and Honey 
Red House Records 
RHR CD 174 


Kicking around since the late ’70s, Eliza devel- 
oped a fine 10-album disography. Being the 
daughter of Terry Gilkyson, who wrote songs such 
as Greenfields and Memories are Made of This, 
she includes his eerie yet cheery Runnin’ Away on 
this collection. 

And a wonderful collection of songs it is — her 
finest work to date, no less. Eliza paints raw and 
dark pictures with her beautiful, seductive, and 
gentle voice, which aches with passion and com- 
passion. She delves more into political statements 
than in the past and delivers her razor-sharp words 
shrouded in beautiful gentle melodies. 

There is not a bad song here. Tender Mercies is a 
wonderfully written, aching mother’s prayer. 
Hiway 9 is a bitter indictment of the war in Iraq 
and Eliza doesn’t pull any punches about the coun- 
try she lives in and what its politicians are current- 
ly doing: 

So the little man gathered all his chicken hawks in 

And the neo-cons and his daddy’s kin 

They had their own clear channel and a hell of a 
spin 

And a white man hidden in a black man’s skin 

The CD closes with the first recording of Woody 
Guthrie’s timely and haunting Peace Call where 
Mary Chapin Carpenter, Iris DeMent, and Patti 
Griffin join vocal forces with Eliza. Land of Milk 
and Honey is a stunning achievement and a must- 
have album in any music collection. 

— By les siemieniuk 


David Byrne 
Grown Backwards 
Nonesuch 

79826-2 


I’ve got a girlfriend with bones in her hair, and 
nothing is better than that. 
— Girlfriend Is Better, Talking Heads, 1983 


David Byrne and the band he co-founded in the 
1970s, Talking Heads, were musicians unlike most 
of their punk and post-punk peers. They built 
songs on layers of rhythm rather than three-chord 
speed, irony rather than rage. Their songs told sto- 
ries. Psycho Killer got into the head of a serial 
murderer. Life During Wartime plumbed the para- 
noia of a spy in hostile territory. Mommy Daddy 
You And I was an autobiographical tale of an im- 
migrant boy and his family moving to Maryland. 

The world of Talking Heads wasn’t a totally 
fucked punk hell; it was a place of infinite variety 
and interest, a place of dancing instead of violence. 
And unlike most of their peers (except the Clash in 
their best years), it is still possible to listen to a 25- 
year-old Talking Heads record and remember why 
you liked them in the first place. 

In the early 1990s after the Heads busted up, 
Byrne’s career took a surprising turn. He pros- 
pered as a solo artist, producing catchy soundtrack 


hits and gravitating toward Latin American music. 
He produced a wonderful anthology of Brazilian 
pop music (which has played over and over again 
for 12 years at my neighbourhood Italian bistro, 
maybe without interruption). Caetano Veloso this 
year returned the favour by recording the Heads’ 
(Nothing But) Flowers and appearing with Byrne 
in an acoustic concert at Carnegie Hall, accompa- 
nied by cellist. 

That’s what Byrne’s into these days — cello, and 
violins, and brass played not in the jazz style of 
America but with the formality of a European or- 
chestra. World music from Europe? Why not! It’s 
just a lump on the west side of Asia, after all. 

Byrne’s new CD Grown Backwards opens typi- 
cally with an entrancing rhythm. But the opening 
track quickly surprises by pairing cello with 
marimba to introduce a familiarly Byrnes-styled 
song, Glass, Concrete & Stone, about a man head- 
ing out on the road. The Man Who Loved Beer 
brings up a lush string arrangement that reminds 
us of George Martin’s treatment of Eleanor Rigby. 

While Byrnes once explained on a liner note that 
“singing is a trick to get people to listen to music 
for longer than they would ordinarily,” sometimes 
it works the other way, too. In Empire, churchy or- 
gan and arranged horns draw the listener into an 
ironic political anthem: 

Young artists and writers, 

Please heed the call: 

What’s good for business, 

Ts good for us all. 

Dialog Box is the closest he comes on this 
recording to vintage Talking Heads, a rocker that 
equates real emotions with the two-dimensional 
ones in comic books. A bonus track, Lazy, also 
provides flashes of Heads funk at the expense of 
being long and sometimes wandering. 

Always the adventurer, Byrne attempts to sing 
opera twice on this record — Verdi and Bizet — 
which turns out to make as much sense as would a 
Pavarotti Live at CBGB album. Still, the man de- 
serves bonus points for the degree of difficulty. 

The catchiest song on the record is a tribute to 
George Harrison. With a bouncy, string-section 
opening very reminiscent of Jeff Lynne’s Electric 
Light Orchestra, The Other Side of This Life cap- 
tures the sunny optimism of a good George song, 
but it also is a missile aimed squarely at the dark 

side of celebrity and the music business: 

I don’t have any more problems, 

All of my worries are gone, 

Beautifu | angels appear at my side, 

And corporate sponsors will act as my guides ... 

Byrne sometimes drifts into goofiness, as in 
Civilization (“It’s all about knives and forks”), and 
Astronaut with its Star Trek theramin whine. A lot 
of his humour hits its mark, however, such as in 
She Only Sleeps, in which a man shows a saintly 
faith in a wild and reckless girlfriend. 

While it would a bit much to expect Byrne to be 
the coolest musician in New York — although he 
arguably once was — it is, nevertheless, interest- 
ing to hear what this supremely creative mind is up 
to these days. 

— By Bruce White 


Kyp Harness 
The Miracle Business 


Porter Beach Records 
PBROO3KH 


A bit déja vu, was my first impression. At first, 
all I could think of was other male singer-song- 
writers: Lou Reed, Ron Sexsmith, Mark Bragg, Al 
Tuck. However, there’s no question that Kyp’s 
swaggering voice and catchy songwriting occupy 


a musical arm chair of their own. This is an upbeat, 


sunny rock album, which will get you moving, 
whether you need to clean your room or bake 


cornbread. His backup band is really great — lots of 


nice organ, piano, and trumpet. Lyrics brim with 
oddball humour and originality; although, they 
lack focus at times. Being an east coast dweller I 
wasn’t too familiar with Kyp’s stuff, but the weird- 
ly wonderful tunefulness of his latest album The 
Miracle Business has certainly won me over as an 
appreciator. A great summer soundtrack. 

—By Mary Beth Carty 


Téada 
Give Us A Penny and Let Us Be Gone 


Green Linnet 
GLCD 1228 


The group that was voted Irish Music maga- 
zine’s “Best Traditional Newcomers of 2003” will 
disappoint no one with their second album. Led by 
fiddle player and vocalist Oisin Mac Diarmada, 
the young group has only been playing together 
for three years. You wouldn’t know that based on 
their sophisticated musicianship and sense of tim- 
ing. Many other young groups settle for a balls-out 
Ceilidh wall of sound in their approach to tradi- 
tional Celtic music. These lads can pull that off 
when required, but are most charming when they 
take it down a notch. On The League Reel/Peter 
Haven’s/The Flannel Jacket, they break it down 
and strip it bare so you can fully appreciate Oisin’s 
fiddle, backed by Tristan Rosenstock’s bodhran, 
only to have Paul Finn’s accordion match the tune 
and take off with it. John Blake and Sean 
McElwain equally impress on fiddle and flute and 
banjo and bouzouki, respectively. Somewhat less 
impressive are the songs, sung in Oisin’s guttural 
Irish that does not match the beauty of the music. 
Regardless, there are enough reels and jigs on this 
to let these boys shine. A great follow-up to their 
expectation-raising debut. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Oisin Mac Diarmada 
Ar An Bhfidil 


Green Linnett 
GLCD 1227 


Oisin (Oh-sheen) Mac Diarmada seems to have 
been influenced by the likes of Michael Coleman, 


and plays that elegant, rhythmic style to perfection. 


He can also get down to some serious scraping, 

and has a variety of textures to his bow work. 
Many of the tracks are unaccompanied, and 

with his lyrical, propulsive playing he pulls them 


off with real class. When others do join 
him for a bit of bodhran, guitar, piano, the 
lads are tuned right in to his lyrical, articu- 
late touch. Mighty fiddler John Carty 


y 
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shows up, too, for a pair of sweet duets. Summer 
Over 17 tracks Oisin maintains a high 2004 


standard, putting fabulous swing into each 
of his various sets. Still a few numbers re- 
ally stand out, like the graceful Mary 
Brennan’s Favourite, the entrancing 
Strayaway Child, the slow burning killer 
track Bean A’ Leanna, the plaintiff 
Morning Thrush, and the rich toned Lark 
In The Morning. He is also lively on the 
whistle, putting great warmth into The 
Flannel Jacket. 

Mac Diarmada leaves the melodies 
room to breathe with an unhurried, elo- 
quent approach, yet he never lacks for that 
essential lift that carries along the melodies 
on this impressive and enjoyable release. 

— David Ingram 
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Youssou N’Dour 

7 Seconds: The Best of Youssou 
N’ Dour 

Columbia/Legacy 

CK 86073 


If you’re a fan of Youssou N’ Dour’s Columbia 
releases during the last decade then you may al- 
ready have much of this material, since it is 
sourced from a relatively small number of albums. 
There's some good stuff, such as 7 Seconds, the 
duet with Neneh Cherry that gives the collection 
its name, Please Wait from Joko, and No More 
from Eyes Open. The bonus material consists of 
some live versions, and Smokey Robinson and 
Beatles covers (Ob-la-di, Ob-la-da). But if you 
find that the spine-tingling beauty of The Voice is 
outweighed by the cheesy synth washes and 
mainstream pop production, you'd be better off 
picking up the recently-released Rough Guide to 
Youssou’s earlier work (or, better yet, the Stern’s 


Kyp Harness 


series of Etoile de Dakar material from 
which that Rough Guide collection was 
compiled). 

— By Richard Thornley 
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2004 Hound Dog Taylor 


Release the Hound 
Alligator 
ALCD 4896 


If you’re a blues fan and are without a 
disc by Hound Dog Taylor, don’t buy this 
album. 

The album you SHOULD buy is his first 
album: Hound Dog Taylor and the 
Houserockers — it’s been called one of the 
best slide guitar albums of all time. 

But, if you already have an album or two 
of Taylor, you'll probably like the 80 min- 
utes of live takes and studio tracks that 
Bruce Iglauer has put together. 

The material dates from the early to mid- 
70s, when Iglauer was nursing Alligator 
Records along on a shoestring budget. 
More than 30 years later, and after having 
grown his catalogue of blues albums to 
over 200 titles, Iglauer writes the liner notes 
himself, and points out that he started 
Alligator solely to record Taylor. 

He also points out that he thought these record- 
ings were of such poor quality that they couldn’t 
be released. However, through the marvels of 
modern technology, the quality is surprisingly 
good. Much of the material is live, with Taylor and 
his second guitar-player, Brewer Phillips, accom- 
panied by their regular drummer, Ted Harvey, on 
most tracks. 

Their chemistry and familiarity with one another 
is uncanny. Their enthusiasm 1s just as infectious; 
they were once labelled the “least expensive” band 
in Chicago, and they played for rock bottom 
wages for the sheer joy of making music. Whether 
playing his own material, or doing covers: loud, 
raucous, joyous and everything turned up to 10. 
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Guitar Shorty 
Watch Your Back 


Alligator 
ALCD 4895 


According to Guitar Shorty, Jimi Hendrix 
claimed he began burning his guitar to liven up his 
stage act because he couldn’t do back flips like 
Shorty. True or not, Shorty married Hendrix’s step- 
sister, Marsha, and the players knew one another. 

Some 40 years later, Shorty is still going strong 
(although he’s probably not doing back flips). His 
Alligator debut is one of the few albums he’s 
recorded over the years — and those only beginning 
in the early 90s. 

Stage theatrics aside, he really is a fine electric 
guitarist — fast, sensitive when he slows down, and 
possessed with driving power when he kicks it out. 
His liner notes claim that he influenced Jimi and 
that he can hear himself on Purple Haze and Hey 
Joe. Well, that would be nice. 


But, it also gives you an idea of the style he 
plays, which is all electric and reminiscent of what 
Hendrix might do with the blues. All the songs are 
original, and about the only criticism I’d have is 
the lyrics, which are very “moon-June-spoon”’ 
simple, such as: “Let my guitar do the talkin’, let 
my fingers do the walkin’” ... the Yellow Pages 
people would probably like the line. 

Bet he’s great in person — with or without the 
back flips. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Taxi Chain 


Smarten Up! 
Northern Blues 
NBMO019 


I think we can all admire audacity and eclecti- 
cism in music, something new for tired, old ears. 
But you can go too far, and with Smarten Up! Taxi 
Chain may have done just that. A self-described 
“mini-roots festival,” the album covers many 
bases, from barroom blues, to Celtic rock, to more 
exploratory fusion efforts melding blues, bagpipes, 
and Asian influences. 

For instance, the album opens in fine style with 
the moody roots-rock of Memphis but this is fol- 
lowed immediately by Smarten Up!, a set of tradi- 
tional tunes hammered out in classic Celtic rawk 
fashion. Then with the third track we’re into the 
funky blues of James Brown Ate My Bagpipe (with 
a bagpipe solo, naturally). It doesn’t hang together 
and the feel is that of listening to a, somewhat, 
schizophrenic compilation. While the blues-orient- 
ed numbers like Buck a Joy and Memphis tend to 
be immediately catchy, and some of the other di- 
versions are quite interesting at first listen, I do 
wonder about their staying power. And in general 
that might be the most damning criticism leveled 
at the album: a lack of depth, rather than over- 
whelming variety being its less obvious but, ulti- 
mately, more telling weakness. Hats off to Taxi 


Chain and Northern Blues for being willing to 
push the envelope as this album does. But Smarten 
Up! is really one for the oddities file. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Toni Price 
Born To Be Blue 


Antone’s Records/Texas Music Group 
TMG-ANT 0060 


Toni Price’s sixth disc is something of a tribute to 
her former acoustic guitar ace, the late great 
Champ Hood. The legendary James Burton steps 
in to replace Hood on this disc and her other amaz- 
ing guitar pickers, Rich Brotherton and Casper 
Rawls seem well up to the challenge. As always, 
Price straddles jazz, blues, country, and old-time 
swing with equal ease, wrapping her unique voice 
easily around the laid-back, acoustic grooves of 
some of Austin’s best session players. 

Rawls also contributes vocals to a grooving Blue 
River. The songs range from Mel Torme’s Born To 
Be Blue, to Mac Rebennak’s (Dr. John) Clouds 
and some standards by Gwil Owen. It all swings, 
slides, and gets down with the smoothness of 
Shelley King’s Tennessee Whiskey. 

This Austin girl can sing. If you’ve never tried 
her, dip into some of this Southern sweetness as 
she “rains down tears” from her “black and blue,” 
heart. She’s been this critic’s favorite singer for the 
past two or three years. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Shawn Sage 


One of the Good Guys 
Independent 
SSCD-76 


Every Tuesday afternoon I used to listen to this 
show on college radio hosted by Uncle Sooie, 
which featured such alt-country acts as Luther 
Wright, the Sadies, Neko Case, and so on. Should 


Taxi Chain 


Uncle Sooie have stuck Shawn Sage into this mix, 
a harmony of musical genres would have been 
reached. Thankfully, Sage keeps us on our toes by 
crossing the borders of alt-country and delving in- 
to flamenco, Beatle-esque pop, bossa nova, and 
rockabilly. Another medal is rewarded for not 
falling into the trap of imitation despite proclaim- 
ing devotion to Dylan and Cash. He’s got some 
pretty entertainingly unusual lyrics. In The 
Meaning of it All, he talks to Sigmund Freud and 
Socrates! And Marijuana and Alcohol is an an- 
them the AA’s gonna hate. Yep. This is a great CD, 
if you still think alt-country’s cool. Keep friggin 
right on Shawn Sage! 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Jon Rauhouse 


Jon Rauhouse’s Steel Guitar Rodeo 
Bloodshot Records 
BS 105 


Former Grevious Angel and current Neko Case 
sideman, Jon Rauhouse, steps out solo for the sec- 
ond time since 2002’s Steel Guitar Air Show, with 
Steel Guitar Rodeo. It’s a great follow-up to that 
disc. Anyone who loves great pedal steel and 
Hawaiian guitar will find this disc a treasure trove 
of great playing. Tommy Connell works equally 
hard, adding all the backing guitar not supplied by 
Rauhouse. It’s a disc that’s not just for instrumen- 
tal guitar afictonados though. The disc contains 
some great melodies, such as Roaches to Room 
Service, that have the kind of populist appeal that 
marks great tunes such as Fats Waller’s 
Honeysuckle Rose or Django Reinhart’s 
Djangology, or Nuages and you know Rauhouse 
loves that stuff. There’s some impressive vocals as 
well. Neko Case covers River Of No Return, Kelly 
Hogan (backed by Carolyn Mark) tackles Smoke 
Rings, and later solos on Prisoner Of Love. Sally 
Timms contributes a lovely, quiet, modern reading 
of the classic (There’ll Be Bluebirds Over) The 
White Cliffs of Dover. There’s humour, with a ver- 
sion of the theme song from Perry Mason, and 
Rauhouse’s own laid-back and appealing singing 
on Wishin’ and two others. The whole disc has a 
really accessible, retro, jazzy, country swing feel 
with John Covertino of Calexico and Kevin 
O’ Donnell adding swinging-yet-sensitive drums. 
Great stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Sally Barker 


The Compilation Another Train 
Hypertension 
0192HYP 


Sally is best known as the original lead singer of 
the Poozies. In her solo career she also covers 
many other styles. She made five albums between 
1989 and 1998 from which the tracks on this al- 
bum have been selected. First up is an earnest 
reading of Pete Morton’s Another Train. All the 
rest of the material is self- or co-written with the 
exception of a Genesis cover. 

Favourite Dish is a breezy pop-jazz number with 


an Over-sweet soprano sax solo. Money’s Talking 
has a bit more grit with its anti-greed message. 
Sleepy Eyes is a heartfelt ballad. American Car is a 
cod-reggae number about Elvis Presley featuring 
over-indulgent electric guitar soloing. Hunting the 
Buffalo uses a lot of naive imagery related to 
“Indians” (I think she means aboriginal North 
Americans)...and so on. 

Stylistically it has a deeply fragmented feeling 
and an absence of cohesion. Sally has a voice 
which is more suited to epic ballads — a bit more 
Elkie Brooks than Sandy Denny really. The 
arrangements tend to be fussy and heavy handed 
as if trying to coerce the listener into admiring the 
musicianship rather than offering tasteful accom- 
paniment to the singer. Not for me. 

— By Tim Readman 


Heidi Talbot 


Distant Future 


Compass Records 
7 4373 2 


When I heard that Heidi Talbot was pairing up 
with John Doyle for her solo album I was quite ex- 
cited. Talbot sings with Irish-American group 
Cherish The Ladies, and Doyle is a formidable 
singer-guitarist who used to play with Solas. Given 
these pedigrees, I expected the result of this collab- 
oration to be along the lines of Doyle’s own solo 
album from 2001, Evening Comes Early, which 
was an exhilarating mix of American and Irish 
songs and tunes. Sadly, it is not. 

Mostly an original mix of songs, with a few tra- 
ditional items thrown in for good measure, the 
overwhelming feel of the album is modern singer- 
songwriter, coffee-house folk. There are some 
great pieces, don’t get me wrong. Boo 
Hewerdine’s Muddy Water ripples with regret, and 
Talbot’s voice is the perfect foil to the sparse piano 
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Andy Ruszel and 


accompaniment. On the traditional pieces, 
Jealousy and MacCrimmon’s Lament, Talbot and 
Doyle show their true strengths, the songs fitting 
like a glove. It’s on some of the original pieces that 
things don’t hang together so well. Geography is 
nice enough but isn’t particularly distinctive, and 
the same criticism could be leveled at Summer's 
Gone. Both could have been sung by any number 
of waifish American folk singers (and the oh-so- 
sensitive percussion and guitar solos don’t earn 
any points either). And why the back of the CD 
says that Distant Future includes elements of 
Appalachian balladry, I have no idea! Still, it’s an 
interesting effort worth checking out if you are 
fans of either Talbot or Doyle’s other recordings. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Andrews & Lawrence 
Old Time Gospel 


Grass Records 
Grass 002 


Victoria’s Andy Ruszel and Larry Lawrence 
have recorded a disc of gospel with tight har- 
monies and flat-picked guitar as Andrews & 
Lawrence, in the tradition of the Louvin or Stanley 
Brothers. It’s a well-recorded, nice sounding ef- 
fort. Their voices work well together and their 
picking is fluid and competent, if not stellar. 
Where the disc shows little imagination is the 
choice of material. Three songs out of the disc’s 
ten tracks were featured on the O’ Brother, Where 
Art Thou? soundtrack. Is there anyone left on the 
planet who hasn’t heard those versions of Angel 
Band, Down To The River To Pray, and I'll Fly 
Away, either in the soundtrack, the movie, or in the 
Down From The Mountain video or DVD? With 
the exception of changing “river” back to “valley,” 
they don’t do anything much different by way of 
arrangements, either. Two other tracks are the old 


chestnuts Ezekiel Saw The Wheel and 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot. It’s not like 
Ruszel can’t write. He pens three originals, 


PENGUIN PORN. 
ip e te all of which are decent. Hopefully, the duo 
2004 will further mine that vein, or at least look 


further afield than the best-selling sound- 
track of all time. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 


Grandson Of Morris On 
Talking Elephant Records 
TECD062 


Comfortable in the knowledge that Ashley 
Hutchings once again assembles a great 
cast to continue the tradition that Morris 
On started all those years ago. If anything 
a majority of this recording sums up all the 
past glories being led by Simon Care’s 
rumpy-pumpy melodeon and Roger 
Wilson’s fiddle. There’s also the return of 
the slightly whimsical guitar this time per- 
formed by the impeccable Ken Nicol ac- 
companying the concertina of Free Reed’s 
own Neil Wayne on Winster Morris Reel. 
In addition to the more traditional fare you 
would expect The Devil's Details/The Low Down 
written by Ken also settles nicely alongside the 
more established numbers such as Bonny Green 
Garter and Swaggering Boney. Now, traditional 
English tunes (as opposed to my usual favoured 
Celtic tunes) were first brought to my attention by 
Mr. Hutchings who proved that they have a spirit 
and life of their own and when performed with 
such obvous affection they can make you proud of 
your own heritage — a rare achievement indeed. 
The album’s make-up covers a multitude of 
Albion-ish associated styles crossing-over from 
country dance band to a touch of the complete 
dancing master and rather than distract the listener 
proves a more than fruitful excursion into the 


Recordings 


Comfortable: that’s what springs to mind. 


modern take on our traditional English folk-rock 
idiom. The short readings interspersed between 
the tunes lend an almost theatrical element to the 
proceedings that no self-respecting Hutchings’ 
production would be complete without — in fact 
I'd go so far as to say this is probably one of my 
favourite recent contributions to the Hutchings’ 
cannon of recordings. Finally, and it’sbeen a long 
time coming, I think we in the folk world should 
all say thanks to Barry Riddington at Talking 
Elephant Records for keeping the legend of Mr 
Hutchings and his mates so much in public eye. 
As Johhny Jones might have it: good on ya! 

— By Pete Fyfe 


Jimmie Dale Gilmore 


Don’t Look For a Heartache 
Hightone Records 
HCD 8166 


There’s some sideways writing on the inside 
hinge area of this CD that reads: Classic Jimmie 
Dale. That pretty much says it all. This is a compi- 
lation disc culled from his first two Hightone re- 
leases: Fair & Square (1988) and Jimmie Dale 
Gilmore (1989). For collectors there’s a previously 
unreleased track, the Butch Hancock penned 
Ramblin’ Man, thrown in. All tracks originally pro- 
duced by Joe Ely, Bruce Bromberg and Lloyd 
Maines have been remastered by Bob Stone and 
sound shiny, clean and new. The reason, of course, 
is that they’re such damn fine songs to begin with. 
Gilmore is one of those artists whose music seems 
timeless in a way that few, outside of Hank 
Williams, seem to achieve. Whether he’s singing 
one of his own classics, like Dallas, or covering 
Townes Van Zandt’s White Freightliner Blues, or 
Mel Tillis’ Honky Tonk Song, Gilmore’s unique, 
high-lonesome voice makes everything he sings 
his own. If you’ve never tried him and are looking 
for one to start with, this is it. Or, if you want the 
best of two for the price of one, ditto. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Brock Zeman 


Cold Winter Comes Back 
Audio Valley Records 


It’s not often that a fledgling recording studio 
and a new artist come along together to make two 
such impressive debuts, but that’s exactly what 
happens on this disc by Brock Zeman on Audio 
Valley Records, the brainchild of Prairie Oyster’s 
Keith Glass and his partner, Jon Van Wingerden, 
who both own the studio and contribute to the 
record — Glass on guitars and bass and Van 
Wingerden on backing vocals. Zeman has a matu- 
rity as a singer-songwriter which belies his twenty- 
two years and the disc sounds like its been record- 
ed by seasoned, middle-age veterans, not first- 
timers. Zeman has been likened to everyone from 
Townes Van Zandt to Steve Earle. The Earle com- 
parison does hold some water. Zeman has that 
weary, proletariat, down-to-earth quality of Earle. 
He also has that kind of promise—if he’s doing 
this at twenty-two, what the hell’s he going to be 
like at thirty, or thirty-five? And, like Earle or Tom 
Waits, he’s a storyteller. Hopefully, he’ll keep 
playing and learning and maturing. Long live 
Audio Valley Records and Brock Zeman! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Carolyn Mark 
& The New Best Friends 


The Pros and Cons of Collaboration 
Mint Records 


Carolyn Mark comes up with her fattest sound- 
ing and most fully realized disc yet. Guitar player 
and bassist, Tolan McNeil, recorded the sessions 
and managed the neat trick of making a record that 
sounds intimate, spontaneous, with a kind of 
“live” feel to it, but has enough studio tricks, tin- 
kering, and overdubs to sound highly polished. 

Mark, well known for her earthy humour, starts 
off the disc with an overture, then digs nght in with 
Two Days Smug And Sober and, along the way, 
nails down songs about dreams of actor-director 
Vincent Gallo; how she could never love a man 
who drinks white wine; how things “happen either 
not at all or at the same time;” bigger beds; hang- 
overs; sleeping all afternoon, before signing off 
with the type of spoken credits used by vintage ra- 
dio shows. The songs are humorous but memo- 
rable and Mark is in fine voice. There’s tasty gui- 
tar, violin, and ukulele parts and Gregory 
MacDonald contributes swinging drums as need- 
ed. Kelly Hogan adds guest vocals long distance 
from Chicago. Ultimately, Carolyn Mark’s best 
yet. 

— By Barry Hammond 


David McLachlan 
Can’t Close A Blind Eye 
Hi-5 Music 

5011 


The first thing that strikes you about David 
McLachlan is the voice. It’s an odd voice. It has 
resonance but there’s a muffled quality to it and a 


kind of yearning. Another velvet fog? Not quite. It 
doesn’t have the range of a Mel Torme but it’s not 
unpleasant. If it has a limitation, it’s that it stays 
within a certain tone and expression and doesn’t 
change much from song to song. On some artists 
that can be a signature. On others it can be a handi- 
cap. Time will tell which way it swings for 
McLachlan. This is a first album and first albums 
are sometimes the hardest to pin down. It’s well- 
recorded. Dave Bradstreet handles guitar, key- 
board, and backing vocal duties and produces a 
clean, nice-sounding disc. The song-writing is 
competent but never quite catches fire, or manages 
to strike out in bold directions. Donna O’ Connor 
supplies some attractive backing vocals but her 
voice doesn’t quite blend with McLachlan’s. Now 
that he’s got the debut out of the way, we’ ll see 
where his next journey takes him. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Lunasa 

The Kinnity Sessions 
Compass Records 
PAST 2 


In which the current kings of Irish music display 
their considerable prowess in front of a live audi- 
ence at Kinnity Castle. It is not a live concert al- 
bum as such (there’s no crowd noise or applause) 
but rather a hybrid between a hi-fi studio recording 
and an energetic live performance. 

How you feel about this one will depend a lot on 
how much of a Lunasa devotee you are. To the 
died-in-the-wool fan with all their previous releas- 
es to compare it with it is perhaps not as exciting as 
their Stateside debut The Merry Sisters of Fate — 
although probably an improvement on last year’s 
Redwood. The rest of us who aren’t concerned 
with such hair-splitting analysis will love the great 
arrangements throughout and marvel at the virtu- 
oso playing we've come to expect. 

Highlights for me are the pipes’ solo on The 
Wounded Hussar, the rhythmic changes on 
Bulgarian Rock, the fiddle intro on Punch and the 
beautiful finger picked guitar on Ballyogan. The 


rhythmic interplay between guitarist Donogh 
Hennessy and bass man Trevor Hutchinson is, as 
always driving and imaginative. The intricate 
weaving together of Cillian Vallely’s pipes, Sean 
Smyth’s fiddle and Kevin Crawford’s flute and 
whistles never ceases to amaze. Lunasa: as excit- 


ing and fresh as ever. 
— By Tim Readman 


Jason Fowler 
Temporary Ground 
Great Big Music 
GBMO005 


A captivating fourth solo album from Toronto 
guitarist Jason Fowler. The material here ranges 
from introspective instrumentals to high-octane 
bluegrass with mandolinist Ray Legere and fiddler 
Anne Lindsay, and a fine finger-picked cover of 
Ry Cooder’s Great Dream From Heaven. 

Fowler’s warm vocals complete the package, 
giving Temporary Ground anice a laid-back feel 
that entices the listener to make repeat visits, re- 
vealing new subtleties. This is a nicely crafted CD, 
with some exquisite guitar work, thoughtful inter- 
pretations of familiar material like The Tennessee 
Waltz, and quality originals. Fowler’s depth as a 
songwriter and instrumentalist is evident; there is 
nothing temporary about Temporary Ground. 

—By Bob Remington 


Raghu Lokanathan 


Caledonia 


Independent 
SRNL11922 


This is the Prince George, B.C., singer-song- 
writer’s debut CD. I first encountered him at B.C.’s 
Kispiox festival last summer where I was im- 
pressed with his easy going but assured per- 


EGGS 


Summer 


formance. His material is whimsical and conversa- 
tional. He turns rather mundane day-to-day events 
into quirky and interesting narratives. 

Themes such as childhood memories (Ramona), 
railways (The Steam that Turns the Wheel), lost 
love (Looking For Emily) and Bob Snider (For 
Bob Snider and Us) are explored in a poetically 
abstract way. There’s a lot of word play and much 
vivid imagery at work here. My favourite lyric is 
from Farmer: “I’m a poverty-struck, home- 
steading, pot smoking farmer, and the pot-smok- 
ing is the best part by far, otherwise I feel set up for 
tragedy and failure like some poorly written Stan 
Rogers song.” 

Raghu plays his beloved Martin guitar and sings 
and is ably supported by producer David Essig on 
guitar, mandolin and piano and Tobin Frank on bass 
and accordion. The arrangements are sparse and 
simple and support the material well. Raghu’s voice 
is warm and unaffected. A charming recording. 

— By Tim Readman 


Jenny Whiteley 
Hopetown 

Black Hen Music 
BHCD 14742 


I first saw Jenny Whiteley about eight years ago at 
High Lonesome Wednesdays at Toronto’s Silver 
Dollar, where her bluegrass band, Heartbreak Hill, 
was the house band. The group’s only CD was justi- 
fiably nominated for a Juno Award. Then, in 2001, 
Whiteley won a Juno for her self-titled debut CD. 

Hopetown features 11 strong originals with char- 
acters that range from religious hucksters to jail- 
birds. OK, so she didn’t write all of them by her 
high lonesome self. Co-writers include Colin 
Linden on / Know How To Say Goodbye, Fred 
Eaglesmith on Hallelujah Haircut and former 
Heartbreak Hill bandmates Chris Quinn and 


Andy White 


Dottie Cormier on J Never Knew. All are 
done in acoustic mode, with brother and 
Heartbreak Hill bandmate Dan Whiteley on man- 
dolin and featuring current bandmates Joey 
Wright, Erik Allen and Amy Millan, with guests. 
A nice follow-up to her 2001 effort, and a likely 
another Juno contender. 
— By Bob Remington 


Paul Kelly 
Ways & Means 
True North 
TND319 


This is the 49-year-old Australian musical icon’s 
13th album. Over the years he’s been compared to 
Elvis Costello, Bob Dylan, Ray Davies and Bruce 
Springsteen. All the songs are love songs of one 
sort or another. To quote the man himself, “That’s 
a challenge: to write happy love songs without be- 
ing banal, sentimental or smug.” The overall feel is 
laid back and casual with Kelly’s warm and lived- 
in voice very much front and centre. There’s a lot 
of material here, this being a double CD, and I 
reckon it will take several listens before the whole 
work reveals itself in its entirety. The first disc has 
more of a pop feel whereas the second is more like 
a stretched-out after-hours set. 

Former Mitchell Froom side-kick Tchad Blake 
produces and stamps his identity a little too firmly 
on the recording — guitar, vocal and drum sounds 
are particularly reminiscent of his work with Elvis 
Costello and the mighty Los Lobos. 

I think his fans will welcome this as another 
great work. For me as a non-devotee, there’s noth- 
ing really too original here and little that seems tru- 
ly memorable. But perhaps I’m missing some- 
thing. After all 19.5 million Aussies can’t be 
wrong, can they? 

— By Tim Readman 


The Gypsy Kings 
Roots 

Sine 

CK91892 

It’s difficult to escape preconceptions with an 
iconic band like the Gypsy Kings, who are after all 
very good at what they do. Their Afro-Cuban- 
Gypsy-Flamenco rhythms are foot-tappers rather 
than blood curdlers; their beat is smooth; their gui- 
tars are smooth; their vocals are textured but, well, 
smooth. 

On their new album Roots the Baliardo and the 
Reyes brothers seem to glide through the opening 
tracks, but pick up the energy midway. Fandango, 
also seems a bit grittier, and the following number, 
Boogie, is more country than blues, but with more 
intense vocals here. Nuages, previously recorded 
by Django Reinhardt, perhaps best symbolizes the 
GK dilemma. Their take is fine, but lacks the ur- 
gent push of the original jazzy Gypsy. 

Eschewing that sense of off-kilter angularity that 
is readily detectable in some Eastern European 
Gypsy bands like Taraf De Haidouks, the familiar 
grooves and samey accompaniment of the Gypsy 
Kings cry out fora bold violin or accordion or 
whatever to light the flame of passion. This re- 
lease is more like a good warm fire, cozy enough, 
but just a few sparks away from a mighty blaze. 

— By David Ingram 


Andy White 
Rare 
Hypertension 
1207 HYP 


This is a compilation from one of Ireland’s finest 
contemporary songwriters, poets and singers, con- 
taining singles, B-sides, out-takes and rarities. And 
a damn fine one it is too. The lyrics have a poetic 
quality that many singer-songwriters can only 


yearn for. Case in point, “Charles is a Tampax and 
the rest of us are broke, And the royals on the mo- 
bile phones are nothing but a joke,” from Bobby 
Moore. Or, * ‘Protestant or Catholic cried a voice 
from the crowd, “Not you again St. Peter, I was 
thinking aloud, ” from Religious Persuasion. 

His writing has a strong pop sensibility and is 
laden with catchy hooks. It is unsurprising that 
artists such as Peter Gabriel and Neil Finn have 
collaborated with him and that his songs have been 
used in films, advertisements and TV shows. In 
spite of all this, there is still a folk feel to most of 
the material here. 

There’s a touch of the melody of The Musical 
Priest floating around here, the sound of the flute 
there and throughout he delivers astonishing vocal 
performances that pin your ears back. There is a 
strong political edge to much of the writing. His 
reading of Tommy Sands’ There Were Roses bears 
testament to his ability to deliver as an interpreter 
of contemporary protest song as well as his own 
material. A winner. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Rosinators 
The Rosinators 

PDC Music 

PDC CD0503 


It might come as a bit of a surprise to Canadians 
to discover there is a healthy North American roots 
music scene in the U.K. DJs like Andy Kershaw 
have ensured that the great British public has been 
exposed to a diet of quality gospel, country, blue- 
grass and old-time music. The Rosinators have ab- 
sorbed these traditions and have garnered impres- 
sive reviews on both sides of the pond. 

They are Fliss Premru (fiddle, vocals), Will 
Sneyd (fiddle, vocals) and songwriter Paul Castle 
(guitar, vocals). There singing is strong and posi- 
tive and the playing bold and confident. The twin 
fiddles take centre stage and really drive things 
along. My only complaint is with the choice of 
material. Songs like Old Joe Clark and In My Time 
Of Dying and instrumentals such as Orange 
Blossom Special have been rather overdone. That’s 
not to say these aren’t good versions — they most 
certainly are — and it is probably true that U.K. and 
European audiences are less familiar with them 
than their North American counterparts. 

The Rosinators have a great reputation as a live 
band and sound on the basis of this collection like 
they have loads of fun doing the music they love. If 
they get over to Vancouver I’ll go and see them for 
sure. Worth checking out. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Poozies 


Changed Days, Same Roots 
Greentrax 
CDTRAX249 


The Poozies were formed in 1990 by Scottish 
harpists Patsy Seddon and Mary Macmaster. They 
were soon joined by champion accordionist Karen 
Tweed. Singers Sally Barker and later a certain 


Kate Rusby have come and gone. The band now 
boasts Eilidh Shaw, a great young Scottish fiddler 
and vocalist. All four members still have active ca- 
reers with other acts and musical ventures and are 
very much in demand as players. 

Changed Days, Same Roots as the title suggests 
presents the usual mixture of finely arranged and 
performed instrumental music and songs featuring 
beautifully interwoven vocal harmonies. There’s a 
big range of musical influences and styles covered 
here. There’s Swedish folk (Haveropolska efter 
Jok Jonas), original tunes (Tam the Banjo, Red 
Jacket, Paddy), a beautiful rendition of the Polish 
song Rosa featuring their trademark harmony 
singing, a reel (Hungry as a Bear) from the pen of 
Daniel Lapp and even a protest song (Throw the 
Ball) by Colum Sands. 

The only track that doesn’t really work for me is 
their version of A// J Want which suffers from a 
sentimentality bordering on the mawkish. Other 
than that this will please their fans and attract some 
new ones too. 


— By Tim Readman 


Sherburn, Bartley and Scott’s 
Last Night’s Fun 

Sherburn, Bartley and Scott’s 

Last Night’s Fun 

RabbleRouser Music 

RROO2 


This Last Night’s Fun (there’s a few of them out 
there) are Chris Sherburn on anglo concertina, 
Denny Bartley on guitar and vocals, and Nick 
Scott on uillean pipes. Sherburn is a nimble fin- 
gered player who is ably joined on the melodies by 
Scott. Bartley’s guitar accompaniment is often 
sparse but always in the right place. He has an un- 
usual vocal delivery that took me a few spins to get 


used to but his voice suits the material on offer 
here well. 

The CD was recorded in Northumberland’s 
Doxford Hall so that the lads could get away to- 
gether in God’s country for a few days and create a 
recording with a live performance feel to it. They 
succeeded in avoiding the sterility of sound that a 


Tim Readman 


conventional studio setting can sometimes pro- 
duce. This recording has an endearing warmth and 
humanity to it throughout. 

The choice of material is not startingly original, 
it has to be said. There are versions of Sammy’s 
Bar (learned from Martin Simpson and perhaps a 
touch close to his rendition), Thirty-Foot Trailer, 
Tom Joad, and Whiskey in the Jar (albeit an unusu- 
ally slow melancholic reading). Instrumentals in- 
clude a fine version of The Humours of 
Ballyloughlin, Willie Clancy’s Reel and The Cliffs 
of Moher as well as a couple of original composi- 
tions by Sherburn. Well worth a listen. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Exiles 

The Ist Eleven: Songs for Newcastle Fans 
at Home and Away 

Big City Productions 

BCO16 


Not to be confused with the Scots trio formed by 
Enoch Kent, Bobby Campbell and Gordon 
McCulloch in 1965, these Exiles consist of 
Vancouver-based Tim Readman and his marra, 
Alan Millen. This disc is a tribute to their favourite 
Englsih soccer team, Newcastle United F-C., affec- 
tionately known to the locals as the Magpies be- 
cause of their black and white shirts. They last won 


a major trophy in 1969. Fans, of course, is short for 


fanatics, which partially explains the reasoning be- 
hind this disc. Which is all fine and dandy, but 
what has this all to do with folk music? Well 
Readman has adopted traditional songs like The 
House of the Rising Sun for his tributes to 
Newcastle legends past and present. And it’s a fine 

example of how the folk tradition evolves. 
Obviously, not every everybody’s cup of Boveril, 
this, but it does have charm a plenty. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


The Poozies 


Ralph McTell 
Water Of Dreams 
Leola Records 
TPGCD23 

By the time Ralph released this album in 1982 the 
initial flurry of interest (much as in Bob Dylan’s 
case) based around the band arrangements on the 
Streets of London album had cooled somewhat and 
he seemed (from his public’s point of view) to be 
selling out his more acoustic folky image. 

That said, we have a who’s who of the British 
music scene including Dave Pegg, Gerry Conway, 
Albert Lee, Richard Thompson and even Phil 
Collins. A pretty impressive roster by any stretch 
but it was interesting to note that the climate of the 
day and even now was far more geared to Ralph’s 
acoustic solo excursions. Now, don’t get me wrong 
as there are some excellent moments particularly 
Peggy’s bass playing and aside from the backing, 
the album also yielded some pretty tremendous 
songs. Hands Of Joseph, the Johnny Jones influ- 
enced (so he told me at the time) Pykey Boy and 
the sadly despairing Song For Martin. 

On another subject, injustice comes into play 
throughout Ralph’s extensive repertoire and possi- 
bly his best came in the form of Bentley & Craig, 
featuring the now (in)famous phrase “‘let him have 
it’. Given a Ry Cooder-ish treatment it is Ralph at 
his story-telling best. To balance the sense of 
tragedy in his songs he always managed to counter 
these with a positive reply and although it wasn’t 
featured on the original recording his anthem 
England (included here) stood as proudly objec- 
tive as Land Of Hope & Glory. 

For as long as I can remember I have been a fan 
of Ralph’s and re-treading some familiar ground 
has shown me that my faith and numerous others 
has been well rewarded. 

— By Pete Fyfe 


Tom Paxton, Bob 
76 Gibson, and Anne 
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‘Best of Friends 
Appleseed Recordings 
APR CD 1077 


2004 


Tom Paxton and Bob 
to perform as Best of 
Friends. The trio lasted 18 


out the U.S., U.K., and 


tory. 


1985, concert taped at 
Holsteins, then one of 


Recordings 


ers, including possibly the 
best song ever written by 


Tom Paxton: She Sits on the Table — 


a moving and wonderfully written 
indictment of domestic violence. 


In 1984, two old veterans 
of the folk music business, 


Gibson, teamed up with rel- 
ative newcomer Anne Hills, 
months and toured through- 
Canada but there was never 
a formal recording of this bit 
of American folk music his- 
This CD is a live February, 
Chicago’s finest folk clubs. 


Best of Friends presents 14 
songs from these fine writ- 


Best of Friends is not a great record- 
ing achievement but it is a great 
snapshot of 1985 and a lovely his- 
torical record of the too brief work 
of this inspired trio. 

— By les siemieniuk. 


Great Big Sea 


Something Beautiful 
Warner Bros 


It is hard to find truly great exam- 
ples of bands who can successfully 
combine pop/rock music and folk. 
Steeleye Span did it for a bit but 
ended up sounding like U.K. ’70’s 
kids TV faves The Wombles on Ail 
Around My Hat. Fairport did it at 
first but soon became a shadow of 
their former selves. Spirit of the 
West started very promisingly but 
ended making records that sounded 
like British popsters The Wonder 
Stuff. The Paperboys rode the line 
between Celtic and rock but had the 
good sense to veer off in other direc- 
tions, (Latin, new country) before 
the formula grew too tired. And then 
there’s Great Big Sea. As anyone 
who has witnessed them in concert 
or at a festival will testify they are a 


2002 Juno Nominee, Best Roots and Traditional Album (Solo) 


“Dunn’s For A Song is a sparkling and precious rarity” — fRoots 


“An immensely satisfying disc this, full of optimism and 
substance” — Penguin Eggs 


“For A Song definitely establishes Maria Dunn as a major figure 
among songwriters.” — Sing Out! 


Available from Festival Distribution: 1-800-633-8282 
www.mariadunn.com 
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The ArtsCan 

Circle is an 

independent, 

volunteer- 

run group 

working to 

link creative 

artists with 

Native youth 

in Canada. 

Our hope is to encourage self-esteem among youth in 
isolated communities through a cooperative 
exploration of the arts. 


We gladly accept financial contributions 
and instrument donations. 
For more info please contact: 
info@artscancircle.ca or 613-476-9797 


www.artscancircle.ca 


Cuckoo’s Nest Folk Club 


www.cuckoosnest.folk.on.ca 
London, Ontario, Canada 


Fall 2004 Concerts 
Our concerts are held in the friendly surroundings of 

Chaucer's Pub, 122 Carling Street, London 

Sun. Sept. 26 - Maria Dunn + s.g. Andy McGaw 
Sun. Oct. 24 - Artisan 
Sat. Nov. 6 - Jim Malcolm (of Old Blind Dogs) 
Sun. Nov. 21 - das macht SHOW! 
Sun. Dec. 5 - Christmas Party & Wassail! 


A special thank you 
to our dear friend 


John Simmons 
for 10 great years. 
We will miss you!! 
Good luck to you 
& Maggie 


in Courtney, BC. 


|Info: 519-473-2099 or folk@iandavies.com| 


great live band with a great big earthy sound. The 
signs that they were losing the plot were in full evi- 
dence on their last release Sea of No Cares. And 
now they’ve turned into The Bare Naked Ladies. 
The heavy hand of BNL producer Michael Phillip 
Wojewoda makes sure of that. 

The best moments on Something Beautiful are 
the most folky ones such as the party sounds of 
Chafe’s Celidh; the harsh tale of the sea, John 
Barbour; the ballad Lucky Me; and the table 
thumping hockey-related anthem Helmethead. 
Overall, though, this is the sound of a band trying 
to straddle two genres and falling down between 
the cracks. It might give them a couple more chart 
hits but it won’t stand the test of time. 

It is my assertion that we have plenty of ordinary 
pop groups, so instead of becoming another one, 
GBS should tell the record company to boil their 
heads and make a truly great folk record. They’ve 
got it in them, no doubt. 

— By Tim Readman 


Darol Anger and the American 
Fiddle Ensemble 


Republic of Strings 
Compass Records 
7 4372 2 


If you’re a fan of Joni Mitchell (Help Me), ap- 
preciate the funky eclecticism of fiddle pieces like 
Ouditarus Rex and Afro Suite, and are dying for a 
string-heavy reworking of Stevie Wonder’s Higher 
Ground, then this disc is for you. But if you’re like 
me, with an aversion to tie-dye, anything by Ms. 
Mitchell, and, most importantly, virtuosic jazzo- 
noodle-ization of the world's musical traditions, 
then turn and walk the other way. I’ve never been a 
fan of Darol Anger’s work (can you tell?) 
and Republic of Strings just makes me 
cringe. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Letters 


Dear Penguin Eggs, 


I went to a concert the other night that was sell- 
ing your magazine, so I took advantage and got 
caught up with a few back issues. They are a won- 
derful read, loaded with lots of great news items, 
interviews, and reviews. 

I was delighted that you took the trouble to pub- 
lish a review of our latest CD (Brown Ale, Issue 
20) - thanks very much! While I'm obviously dis- 
appointed with the review, the reason I’m writing 
is not to debate the review, but to make suggestions 
about the review process itself. 

I can accept that the review itself is highly un- 
favourable - reviews are by their very nature quite 
subjective. What bothers me is that the review is 
entirely destructive without any constructive criti- 
cism. It seems to me that the author was more in- 
terested in seeing how clever he can be, rather than 
providing us with any useful feedback. 


(I guess for us the one saving grace in the review 
is that he got our album title wrong. The CD is lit- 
erally entitled Self Titled, not Brown Ale, a wee at- 
tempt at humour that somehow snuck by him.) 

We are a struggling unknown group in Ontario, 
and still have a lot to learn. Feedback is very im- 
portant to us. There is nothing in the review that 
can help us identify our strengths or improve on 
our weaknesses. 

Ours has not been the only instance of such a re- 
view. I have seen this in other reviews you’ ve pub- 
lished, including some in the most recent issue. 

I understand that the reviews that are intended 
more for the consumer than for the performer. 
However, I believe that Penguin Eggs exists to 
help strengthen Canada's folk music scene. If you 
really want to help, you should encourage your re- 
viewers to submit more balanced, constructive re- 
views. Otherwise, you’re destroying the very mu- 
sic that you're trying to support. 

Thanks again for reviewing our CD. 


Cheers, 
Glenn McFarlane 
Brown Ale 


Books 


Highway 61 Revisited - 
The Tangled Roots of American 
Jazz, Blues, Rock & Country Music 


by Gene Santoro 

ISBN: 0-19-515481-9 

Oxford University Press / 312 pages / $39.95 
Reviewed By Barry Hammond 


Few critics have the cultural breadth of vision to 
not only discern and trace how the roots of all 
these forms of American Music are both connect- 
ed and feed off (and into) each other but to write 
about it with such clarity, style, insight, passion 
and sheer entertainment value as Gene Santoro. 
Santoro is the jazz and popular music critic for The 
Nation, and his writing has appeared in such di- 
verse publications as The Atlantic Monthly, The 
New York Times, The Village Voice, Rolling 
Stone, and Down Beat. His new book is a collec- 
tion of articles, interviews and critical reviews that 
both explore and reveal how 20 key figures, a cou- 
ple of recording studios, a few musical scenes or 
movements, two sets of comic outsiders, and a 
nineteen hour documentary, have both shaped and 
reflected twentieth century music on the North 
American continent. 

Whether he’s talking about pioneers (like Louis 
Armstrong, Woodie Guthrie, Mary Lou Williams, 
or Max Roach), icons (like Miles Davis, Bob 
Dylan, Chet Baker, The Grateful Dead, The Band, 
Bruce Springsteen), or pivotal figures (like Tom 
Waits, Gram Parsons and Emmylou Harris, Sonny 
Rollins, Herbie Hancock, Willie Nelson), or those 
who may point the way to the future (like 
Cassandra Wilson, Don Byron, Ani Difranco), or 


new jazz fusion artists (like Marty Ehrlich, 
Jason Moran, or Matthew Shipp) Santoro 
is never less than knowledgeable and most 
often deeply perceptive and canny, making 
the kind of connections that few others no- 
tice. 

He can give us the background and sig- 
nificance of Louis Armstrong with the au- 
thority of the historians quoted in Ken 
Burns’ Jazz, talk about Chess and Motown 
Records, the Folk Revival, Gospel Music 
and the rise of Electric Blues with a true 
fan’s devotion, discuss the rise and fall of 
Bruce Springsteen from the point of view 
of a garage-band guitarist, and dissect the 
comedy of Lenny Bruce and The Firesign 
Theater with an anthropologist’s eye, both 
criticize and defend Burns’ epic PBS se- 
ries with a film critic’s logic, while point- 
ing out cultural themes, philosophy, spiri- 
tual significance, and race issues with the 
deepest thinkers of our time. 

For Santorro, all these elements combine 
in popular music. The ideas of improvisa- 
tion and risk, of getting inside the American 
dream from the outside position of Black 
Culture, or getting outside the American 
nightmare, from the insider position of 
white college students, the interaction of 
prohibition and gangsters with the 
American mainstream, or the elusive grail 
of popular culture, where there is minimal 
mediation between artists and audience; all 
are grist for Santorro’s mill. 

The reader can go from cover to cover, 
taking a panoramic tour of the century, or 
sample artists or scenes at random, discov- 
ering new insights or possibilities in artists 
you thought you were already familiar with. 

The overriding theme is one of artists liy- 
ing in the moment with an authenticity, au- 
thority and relevance which pushes their art 
into the realms of timeless myth and legend 
which, in turn, spurs others forward to cre- 
ate their own myths. 

Anyone interested in any aspect of 
American music will find something inspir- 
ing and thought-provoking in this overview. 


It will make you re-examine older music, 
turn you on to odd corners you haven’t pre- 
viously explored, or give you food for 
thought about where things are heading. A 
terrific tour by a gifted guide. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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In the melting snows of Ontario where the 
wind'll make you shiver/"Twas the month of May 
up in Georgian Bay near the mouth of the 
Musquash River/Where the bears prowl and the 
coyotes howl and you can hear the osprey 
scream/Back in '99 we were cutting pine and send- 
ing it down the stream 


Young Sandy Gray came to Go Home Bay all 
the way from P.E.I./Where the weather's rough and 
it makes you tough, no man's afraid to die/Sandy 
came a smilin’, thirty thousand Islands was the 
place to claim his glory/Now Sandy's gone but his 
name lives on this is Sandy's story 


Young Sandy Gray lives on today in the echoes of 
a mighty yell/Listen close and you'll hear a ghost in 
this story that I tell, boys/This story that I tell 


Now Sandy Gray was boss of the men who'd 
toss the trees onto the shore/They'd come and go til 
they'd built a floe 100,000 logs or more/And he'd 
ride 'em down toward Severn Sound to cut 'em ‘up 
in the mills for timber/And ships would haul 
spring summer and fall til the ice came in 
December 


One Sabbath Day big Sandy Gray came into 
camp with a peavey on his shoulder/With a thun- 
dercrack he dropped his axe and the room got a lit- 
tle bit colder/Said "Come on all you. We got work 
to do. We gotta give 'er all we can give 


‘er'/"There's a jam of logs at the little jog near the 
mouth of the Musquash River" 


With no time to pray on the Lord's day, they were 
hoping for God's forgiveness/But the jam was high 
in a troubled sky and they set out about their busi- 
ness/They poked with poles and ran with the rolls 
and tried to stay on their feet/Every trick they tried 
and one man cried "This log jam's got us beat!" 


But Sandy Gray was not afraid and he let out a 
mighty yell/"I'll be damned, we'll break this jam, 
or it's breakfast in Hell, boys/Breakfast in Hell!" 


Now every one of the men did the work of ten 
and Sandy scrambled up to the top/He's working 
like a dog heaving 30 foot logs and it looked like 
he'd never stop/They struggled on these men so 
strong til the jam began to sway/Then they dove 
for cover to the banks of the river all except for 
Sandy Gray 


Now with thoughts of death they held their 
breath as they saw their friend go down/They all 
knew in a second or two he'd be crushed or frozen 
or drowned/They saw him fall and they heard him 
call, just once and then it was over/Young Sandy 
Gray gave his life that day near the mouth of the 
Musquash River 


But Sandy Gray was not afraid and he let out a 
mighty yell/"T'll be damned, we'll break this jam, 


or it's breakfast in Hell, boys/Breakfast in Hell!" 

East of Giant's Tomb there's plenty of room, 
there's no fences and no walls/And if you listen 
close you'll hear a ghost down by Sandy Gray 
Falls/Through the tops of the trees you'll hear in the 
breeze the echoes of a mighty yell/"T'll be damned, 
we'll break this jam, or it's breakfast in Hell" 


But Sandy Gray was not afraid and he let out a 
mighty yell/"T'll be damned, we'll break this jam, 
or it's breakfast in Hell, boys/Breakfast in hell" 


Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate 
and strengthen interest in folk and roots 
music by printing score sheets to exem- 
plary character contemporary songs it 
considers written in a traditional style. 
Slaid Cleeves’ Breakfast In Hell. It is a 
brilliant piece of narrative writing, cap- 
turing all the drama of a hazardous pro- 
fession that no longer exists in Canada. 
It can be found on his very wonderful 
disc, Broke Down, released on Philo 
Records. Slaid very kindly allowed us to 
reprint Breakfast In Hell here. Much 
thanks to John Minter for transcribing the 
notes and words. Now go and learn it. 


Informing, debating, reporting, 
supporting and at times »_™ 

inspiring - The Living Tradition 
magazine is essential reading. 


Packed with information, news, reviews |) 
and features leading you to the best live 


: an 
and recorded music, clubs, concerts.and_ “_/ 


“festivals in the UK and Ireland. Keepin 
touch with the definitive guide to the 
traditional music scene: 

Produced in Scotland, but petcvant hy you. 


For a free sample issue of to subscribe contact 


__. The Living Tradition, PO. Box 1026, 


Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, KA2 OLG. Scotland 


J >. Tel +441563 571220 * Fax +441563 544855 


email: living.tradition@almac.co.uk 


More details on our web site at 


www.folkmusic.net 


Read ... Hear ... Play! 
Sing Out! 


BASIC & SUSTAINING 
Members Receive 
Magazines And CDs! 


(Plus access to The SORCe 
and discounts on Legacy Books!) 


Sing Out! Magazine: Each 
quarterly issue includes in-depth features, 
songs, teach-ins, news, reviews, festival listings and more! 


Legacy Books: Offers a full range of out-of-print and 
current folk music/lore books. 


The SORCe: A multimedia resource center featuring a col- 
lection of folk revival material from the 1940s to the present. 
Basic membership starts at $50.s.)/year. 


Magazine subscription only starts at $25,u.s.)/year. 
(In Canada: Please add $5,u.s,/year.) 


For a FREE catalog of folk music publications or for membership info, call toll-free: 
1-888-SING-OUT 
azz 7 4 oe 6 8 8 


Sing Out!, P.O. Box 5460, Bethlehem, PA 18015-0460 
Phone: 610-865-5366 * Fax: 610-865-5129 
E-mail: info@singout.org * Web: www.singout.org 


Ask how you can get a FREE CD by joining! 


Local Music from Out There 


The world's roots musics, from Anglo Trad to Zanzibar 
Pop, via the great mixing desk in the'sky. We have 
themost informative and entertaining features, 

reviews,newsand stuff to bend your wig on this 
jumping sphere. 10 unmissable issues a year, 
and two of them come with great free CDs 


ROOT 


Everything you need to know about getting a subscription, 
back issues, advertising and lots more is on our web site at: 


www.frootsmag.com 


or you can fax (+44) (0)20 8348 5626 or write to 
fRoots, PO Box 337, London N4 1TW, UK. 
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P.:. now to experience four 
days of traditional Nova 
Scotia hospitality, music, 
culture, business and WAY too 
much fun at RendezVous Folk! 
in Halifax, November 18-21, 
2004! Musicians, organizations and 
industry professionals from across 
Canada and around the world will be at 
the Delta Halifax to take in a full 
schedule of music, education, 
networking and powerful performances 
by a talented and diverse mix of 
Canadian and international artists. 


Part of the 8th annual Nova 
Scotia Music Week, the 4th 
annual RendezVous Folk! is produced 
by Folk Alliance Canada in partnership 
with the Music Industry Association of 
Nova Scotia (MIANS). The event 
promises to be the most exciting to 
date, offering a unique opportunity for 
artists, buyers, agents, managers and 
promoters to share knowledge and do 
business. Winning partnerships have 
been the key to the growing success of 
this annual Canadian gathering: in 
2001, FAC partnered with the Ontario 
Council of Folk Festivals in Toronto, 
followed in 2002 by Prairie Music Week 
in Winnipeg; Folquébec welcomed the 
event to Montréal in November 2003. 
This year, MIANS and Nova Scotia 
Music Week continue the trend with 
master classes, educational workshops 
and industry information sessions, 
juried and private showcasing, our 
famous kitchen parties, and let's not 
forget the lobster! RendezVous Folk! 
conference registration also offers full 
access to all Nova Scotia Music Week 
activities. www.mians.ca 


Each evening, a cultural and 
geographical diversity of artists will 
show their stuff. Past lineups have 
included blues, traditional French- 
Canadian, Inuit, alt-folk, Celtic, 
rockabilly, Indian, klezmer, singer- 
songwriters of every shape and size, 
old-time and countless other genres. 
With increasing international interest 
in folk music, the excitement around 
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by Anne Oakley & Bruce Morel 


this year’s potential candidates is 
building. Showcase applications are 
available on the FAC website. The fee 
is $25 and the postmark deadline for 
submissions is June 25, with a decision 
announced online in early August. 


Nova Scotia Music Week will also 
present MIANS showcases featuring 
artists from Cape Breton and mainland 
Nova Scotia, recognized worldwide as 
one of Canada’s richest cultural 
regions. A wide array of genres will be 
heard, from folk to traditional to 
alternative, jazz to pop to rock. 


This year's educational focus is 
on the mastering of your craft, with a 
Booking Agent School, a Presenters 
Masters Class, information from 
funding partners such as FACTOR, 
Canada Council, Radio Starmaker, etc., 
the popular contact room, subtly 
dubbed “The Trap” where you can get 
a cup o’ tea (or coffee) and schmooze 
to your heart’s content. 


The Folk Alliance Canada 
mission is to promote awareness of 
the incredible variety, artistic value, 
history and cultural significance of the 
performing folk arts in Canada. FAC 
helps to connect artists and organiza- 
tions with the resources they need to 
develop careers and make their music 
known throughout Canada and around 
the world. 


The newly elected FAC Board 

is comprised of President Jack Schuller 
(Festival Distribution), Vice President 
Gilles Garrand (Société pour la promo- 
tion de la danse traditionnelle 
québécoise, Folquébec); Treasurer 
Steve Horne (East Coast Music 
Association); Secretary Gwen Kallio 
(Sisu Productions); Gene Swimmer 
(Ottawa Folk Festival); Bruce Morel 
(Music Management International, 
MIANS); Derek Andrews (Global Café); 
Sam Baardman (MARIA, MB); Kerry 
Clarke (Calgary Folk Festival, 
AB); Doug Cox (Islands Folk 
Fest, BC); Heidi Fleming 
(FamGroup, QC), Rosalie 
Goldstein (Goldstein & 
Associates, MB), Randi Fratkin 
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(Mariposa Folk Festival, ON); Mark 
Smith (MusicYukon, YT); and Jim 
Stewart (MIANS, NS). 


The annual Folk Alliance 
conference in San Diego this 
past February provided an excellent 
opportunity for artists to bring their 
music to a diverse group of people 
from small volunteer folk clubs to the 
artistic directors of major music festi- 
vals. Five Canadian groups were among 
the 21 official Folk Alliance showcases 
and many more were included in show- 
cases sponsored by the FAC and other 
Canadian entities — you can visit the 
Folk Alliance Canada showcase archives 
online or download the FAC 2004 Guide 
to Canadian Showcases at Folk Alliance 
to see a complete list of who was 
there! FAC also co-hosted a reception 
with the Los Angeles Canadian 
Consulate office that brought 

together many of the international 
delegates in attendance. 


The 17th annual North 
American Folk Music & Dance 
Alliance conference will be held in 
Montréal from February 24-27, 2005. 
For the first time ever, the alliance will 
be joined by the European Forum of 
Worldwide Music Festivals (Strictly 
Mundial). This will bring as many as 
1,000 extra delegates from all over 
Europe, making the event an 
exceptional opportunity for musicians 
looking to expand their horizons. 
www. folk.org. 


Anne Oakley (anneoakley@eastlink.ca) is 
President of Sure Shot Promotion and 
Communications and Director of MIANS. 

Bruce Morel (mmii@ca.inter.net) is President 

of Music Management International, on the 
board of FAC, Chair NSMW/RendezVous Folk! and 
founding director of the East Coast Music Awards. 
Folk Alliance Canada is the official Canadian 
branch of the North American Folk Music & 
Dance Alliance. MIANS is the official voice of the 


a re] Nova Scotia music industry. www.mians.ca 


www. folkalliancecanada.org 


Get cracking! 


It’s time you subscribed to ... 


ENGUINEGGE 


Canada’s Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 


Get a FREE CD with your two-year subscription! 


years, beginning with issue ‘No. ___ 
= Gs G 


; y ] Start my subscription for 
eS @ MyCD choice with my two-year subscription ts (check one): 


[_} Chris Smither: Train Home 


_} Maria Dunn: For A Song 


_} Tom Russell: Indians Cowboys Horses Dogs _} Enterloupe: Les Choux Pis Des Melons 


_} Hot Club of Cowtown: Continental Stomp _} Aengus Finnan: North Wind 


LJ Martyn Joseph: Whoever It Was ... 
Lal The Wailin’ Jennys: 40 Days 

_} Ron Hynes: Get Back Change 

_} James Keelaghan: Then Again 


|_] Tim Harrison: Wheatfield With Crows 
_} Lunasa: Redwood 

[_} Heather McLeod: Bones 

_} Norouet: Spirale 


J} Great Uncles of the Revolution: Blow the ... _} Old Blind Dogs: Gab o Mey 


J} Le Vent du Nord: Maudite Moisson! 


_} Niamh Parsons: Heart's Desire 


J} Jimmie Dale Gilmore: Don’t Look for a... _} Tannis Slimmon: Oak Lake 


Co Laurie Lewis and Tom Rozum: Guest House _} Tannahill Weavers: The Anish Light 


Subscribe online with all credit cards 
at www.penguineggs.ab.ca 


Subscription rates 


Canada 2 years: $46.50 Cdn 
1 year: $23.25 Cdn 
U.S.A. 2 years: $46.50 US 


1 year: $23.25 US 
Global (airmail) 2 years: $126 Cdn 

1 year: $63.25 Cdn 
Global (regular) 2 years: $86.50 Cdn 
1 year: $43.25 Cdn 


Name: 
Address: 
City: Postal code: 


Country: 


Penguin Eggs is published four times a year. Cheques or international 
money orders should be made out to "Penguin Eggs". 
Mail to: 10942 - 80th Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G OR1 


2004 JUNO award winner 


e Vent du Nord 


Roots/Traditional Album of the Year (Group) 
Maudite Moisson! 


The timeless beauty of Québec’s living, 
breathing, dancing and singing traditions, 
harvested here by some of the province’s 
“This rocks!... Maudite most talented players - 
Moisson! is a must-have Benoit Bourque, 
CD for fans of Québécois Nicolas Boulerice, 
music..." SINGOUT! Olivier Demers and 
Bernard Simard. 


“One of the best albums in a long time. 
The quartet plays with great verve 
and tightness.” froaors 


order toll-free 1-877-530-4: 
225 Sterling Re 
Unit 19, Toronte 
Ontario M6R,2B2 Canada 
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Coming this summer! The long- 
awaited new CD from 2003 and 2004 
Juno Award Winner David Francey. 
Recorded in Nashville with Kieran 
Kane, Kevin Welch and Fats Kaplan. 


‘ 


The Wailin’ Jennys are ... “one 
of the hottest new acts on the 
Western Canadian roots music 
scene.” - he Edmonton Journal. 


James Keelaghan’s work ... “towers above other 
singer-songwriter efforts.” - 7he Los Angeles Reader. 


Martyn Joseph is... “one of the finest voices from 
the other side of the Atlantic making it work.” > 
, ~ The Edmonton Journal. \ 
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